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BARBED WIRE LINE. A farmer living about a mile and one- 
half east of Tribune, Kan., has a telephone line which is made 
largely of his own barbed wire fence, and that of some of his 
neighbors, with good results. 
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Sometimes the farmer can truthfully use the expression, “There 
must be someone else on the line,” but no reports of cows listening 
in have been heard. 
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SOUND RECORDERS AID BLIND. Electronic recorders which 
reproduce the voice on plastic discs and are equipped with Braille 
scales and counters for easy operation by the sightless were re- 
cently received by two blind veterans of New York City from the 
Veterans Administration. The recorders were specially designed 
through the efforts of the American Foundation for the Blind, for 
the needs of sightless people in college and in business. 


One veteran plans to use his recorder as a means of preparing 
audible notes during classroom lectures in college. Sitting in the 
back of the room with the microphone held close to his mouth, 
he will record on thin green plastic discs his verbal notes of the 
instructor’s discussion. 


The other will use his machine to prepare sales promotion lit- 
erature, talks which he is called upon to deliver to salesmen who 
are in training, and to summarize the results of conference dis- 
cussions in which he takes part. 


TELEVISION COSTS. The American public will have to pay for 
television programs, just as it pays for newspapers, magazines and 
movies, E. F. McDonald, Jr., president of Zenith Radio Corp., said 
in a recent Collier’s magazine article. He pointed out that adver- 
tising alone cannot cover the high cost of producing televised 
eniertainment. 
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TELEVISION RECEIVER PREVIEW. Two postwar television 


receivers shown at a recent press preview gave an idea of what’s 
ahead for those who want pictures with their words and music. 
One, a table model with seven-inch screen, will retail at approxi- 
mately $150; the other, a “chair-side” console model with 10-inch 
screen and radio, will sell for approximately $250. 

The new television receivers incorporate much that was learned 
through experience with radar during the war. The sloping direct- 
view panel of the chair-side model affords greater visibility for 
those sitting or standing, and represents a distinct improvement 
over the direct and indirect receivers produced up to this time. 

The chair-side model is housed in a walnut console, and has 
32 tubes, including the 10-inch cathode ray tube. It is designed 
to tune to all television frequencies. A specially designed selector 
switch lights a small green indicator as each station is tuned. The 
speaker is of 12-inch size. 

eee 


LAZYBONES! The Monitor reports of a man who was scolding 
his son for being lazy and not wanting to get up and go to school. 
“Just think what would have happened,” he said, “if the great 
men in history had been too lazy to get up in the morning, for 
instance, Alexander Graham Bell. Now you can sit down and dial 
a number and clear across town a voice answers. If Mr. Bell had 
been too lazy to get up the day he invented the telephone we would 
sit down and dial a number and no one would answer.” 
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RESOURCES... 


Work is the first necessity; only by effort can life be sustained. Other necessities 
of life however are Shelter, Rest and Recreation. These are represented by the 
residential towns. Homes as dormitories; indoor and outdoor sports and recreational 


centres to provide essential relaxation and social intercourse. 


As talk is the preliminary to enjoyment of the amenities of the residential town 
so telecommunications are indispensable to it being carried on with despatch, conveni- 
ence and economy. It is in this respect that Strowger Telecommunications have proved 
acceptable to residential areas as evidenced by the large number throughout the 


world equipped with Strowger Main and Satellite Automatic Exchanges. 


STROWGER WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL 7 ENGLAND 
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PLACE ORDERS NOW 


ITH the nationwide demand for telephone service far 

greater than the war produced, use of and demand for 

telephone service has outstripped temporarily the best 
efforts of manufacturers to provide operating companies with 
enough facilities to maintain the usual high standards of telephone 
service and to satisfy all installation requests quickly. 

There is a four-year lag to make up from the war years in 
which equipment for civilian use was unobtainable. All manu- 
facturers have been and still are handicapped by shortages of basic 
materials. Strikes in other industries have caused replenishment 
of raw materials inventories to be much slower than was antici- 
pated. In the face of these difficulties your manufacturers are 
striving hard to give you the vitally needed equipment necessary 
to keep pace with today’s demand for service. So far this 
year, even in spite of acute shortages of copper, tin, textiles, lead, 
and other basic materials, the Independent manufacturers have 
produced equipment and supplies at a high rate. 


Every Independent operating company can help its telephone 
manufacturer or supplier, if it will do some advance planning and 
place orders now for equipment it will require during the next 


12 to 18 months. 


The wise policy of planning ahead, that has necessarily become 
a governing influence on every telephone company’s operation, is 
also a governing factor in telephone manufacturing. The policy 
was never more important than it is today. 


Your manufacturer, in order to plan and execute a well-bal- 
anced production program that will enable him to fill your orders, 
must have some indication of the volume and character of your 
future requirements. Early ordering of equipment that you will 
need in 1947 and 1948 will enable your manufacturer to set up a 
forward picture of probable manufacturing activity. 

This picture will provide the manufacturer with a basis for a 
general survey of raw materials needed which will be available in 
scheduling advance requirements and purchases of such materials. 
He can make his plans to meet his delivery commitments to you. 
With your early orders on file, such questions as—How many and 
what type of machines?—How many people?—Will a shop operate 
one shift, two or three? —What about flow of materials and finished 
parts ?—will be easily answered and the manufacturer’s production 
schedule geared to give you the equipment you will need to com- 
plete scheduled projects. 


The entire industry must work toward the day when it can 
handle the volume of calls without jams occurring in the traffic 
centers and meet the demand for local service. And now, with the 
industry straining at the leash—ready and willing to go places but 
withheld from maximum performance by materials shortages — 
advance planning and the early placing of orders for materials you 
will require for the next 12 to 18 months will help your manu- 
facturers to serve you better. 








CARRIER SYSTEMS 
Principles of Operation 


By ROBERT C. HUMMEL 
Technical Advisor 


West Coast Telephone Co. 
Everett, Wash. 


E HAVE been discussing car- 
Wie: systems designed and used 

primarily to transmit speech, 
employing a rather narrow band of 
frequencies for each channel. This 
limitation was made purposely in order 
to keep the frequency band of carrier 
systems as narrow as possible, con- 
sistent with good quality, and to pre- 
vent overlapping of the various chan- 
nels within the system. 


The reasons behind this seemingly 
arbitrary decision were based upon the 
limitations of transmission of the 
higher frequencies. It was known at 
the time carrier systems were being 
projected that losses in volume and 
quality were greater at the higher fre- 
quencies. The development of loading 
for toll lines to extend the range of 
speech transmission was made at the 
expense of two important items, namely, 
cutting off or suppressing the upper 
portion of the audible frequencies, and 
reduction in the speed with which the 


voice currents traveled along the cir-— 


cuit. The first transcontinental circuits, 
New York to San Francisco, were the 
outstanding example of long heavily 
loaded lines. These circuits transmitted 
a band of frequencies from about 350 
to 1,250 cycles, and had an overall 
transmission time of 0.067 second. 


In transmitting a broad band of fre- 
quencies, as used in a multi-channel 
carrier system, or even the higher fre- 
quencies in a single channel system, 
the loss in volume increases in propor- 
tion as the frequency is increased. In 
a channel having its carrier frequency 
in the upper portion of the system fre- 
quency band, this loss in volume will 
be detrimental to good transmission in 
a rather unusual manner. Since the 
carrier systems discussed use single 
sideband transmission, a channel using 
the lower sideband will have its low 
voice frequencies diminished more than 
the higher voice frequencies. A chan- 
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PART V. Transmission Prob- 
lems of Carrier Telephone Sys- 
tems. The fourth article in this 
series appeared in the June 15 
issue, page 16. 











nel transmitting the upper sideband 
will have the greater loss at the higher 
voice frequencies. 


The same general rule will also apply 
to losses in the channels of a multi- 
channel system, namely, the channels 
utilizing the higher carrier frequencies 
will suffer the greatest loss, and since 
multi-channel systems use one fre- 
quency band to transmit in one direc- 
tion, and another band to transmit in 
the opposite direction, there is a marked 
difference in the losses in the two di- 
rections. 


The transmission of a broad band of 
frequencies also affects the speed at 
which the various bands of frequencies 
travel. If the distance of transmission 
is sufficiently great, considerable dis- 
tortion results due to the greater delay 
of the higher frequencies. Therefore, 
some of the quality is lost in that fre- 
quencies of one syllable may be delayed 
sufficiently to override into the succeed- 
ing syllable. Transoceanic radio of a 
few years ago demonstrated this phe- 
nomenon. The spoken word was fre- 
quently twisted from clear natural 
speech to a point where it was quite 
unintelligible at times. 


A third phenomenon noticeable on 
carrier transmission is reflection loss. 
This, as the name implies, occurs when- 
ever the medium used for transmission 
changes in character. For example, all 
telephone circuits leave the terminal 
apparatus in insulated wire, connecting 
later to cable or to open wire. The 
change in the electrical properties at 
the point of connection of the insulated 


wire with the open wire, as pole lines 
and bare wire circuits are called, or to 
the toll cable, brings about what is 
commonly called reflection loss. This 
phenomenon corresponds to looking into 
a store window where some of the 
light coming out from the objects on 
display is reflected as it impinges upon 
the glass which is due to the change in 
media from air to glass. The same 
thing occurs when the light travels 
through the glass and again meets the 
glass-to-air. Naturally, there is a loss 
of light due to these reflections; also, 
there is the loss due to traveling 
through the air and through the glass. 


However, for our purpose here, we 
are interested in the loss due to the 
reflection backward toward the source. 
A similar loss to the carrier currents 
occurs when their path is over one type 
of circuit part way, then changes to 
another. As in the light analogy above, 
the energy or power continuing on in 
the desired direction is reduced by the 
amount reflected backward toward the 
transmitting end of the circuit. In the 
typical carrier system—and transmis- 
sion between terminals—each entrance 
cable, each repeating coil, each loading 
coil, each section of duplex, each 
broken or cracked insulator, represents 
a change in the circuit, both upon en- 
tering and leaving. A section of duplex 
cut into a circuit, therefore, adds two 
sources of reflection loss. For this 
reason, circuits planned for the best 
grade of transmission are carefully 
designed to avoid sections of cable, 
duplex, entrance cables, etc., in so far 
as possible. 


In considering reflection losses, the 
energy reflected backward, especially 
on long two-wire voice circuits, may 
reach serious proportions—sufficient to 
cause repeaters to sing, be audible as 
an echo, or only to add distortion to the 
transmitted speech. In the longer two- 
wire circuits, devices known as echo 
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suppressors are used to block transmis- 
sion in the reverse direction while the 
circuit is in use. In carrier systems, 
reflection losses become serious for two 
reasons: (1) The consumption of other- 
wise useful energy, and (2) these cur- 
rents traveling backward oppose the 
transmitted currents, the resultant ef- 
fect producing a fluttering in the value 
of the transmitted signal, causing a 
loss in definition and a reduction in the 
stability of the system. Both of these 
factors very definitely limit the useful- 
ness of a carrier system by limiting the 
length of circuit over which carrier 
operation may be successful. Thus, it 
is necessary to get the most efficient 
use of a carrier system in order to 
have the circuit over which it operates 
as uniform as possible. 

In the early days of the three-chan- 
nel carrier systems, it was thought that 
the existing toll lines could be used 
successfully. It was soon discovered 
that the single petticoat insulators then 
were good enough in dry 
weather, but, during rains, fog, etc., 
the losses at carrier frequencies made 
the operation of carrier systems quite 
unreliable over the longer routes, and 
that the use of repeaters in the carrier 
circuits could not entirely make up the 
loss. For these reasons, a clear glass 
double petticoat insulator of vastly im- 
proved design was developed, bridle 
wire insulators were used, and greater 
care was taken to “dress up” the cir- 
cuits over which carrier systems were 
operated. 

The higher frequencies inherent to 
carrier operation again brought up the 
crosstalk problem, this time between 
carrier systems in the same lead. It 
was found that transposition systems 
available for voice frequency operation 
were quite inadequate at carrier fre- 


in use 








quencies, both as to design and as to 
tolerance. Limits were established for 
deviation from theoretical operation, 
and new and better balanced transposi- 
tion systems were brought out for the 
low frequency carrier systems. 

For the high frequency carrier sys- 
tems, as the “J” system, a complete 
redesigning of open wire line construc- 
tion was developed. This included 
placing the wires of a pair on eight- 
inch spacing, abandonment of phantom 
circuits, the use of steel pins bonded 
to each other, physical transpositions 
made at a point instead of taking two 
spans, and numerous other refinements. 
A pole lead built for the use of “J” 
systems can be distinguished at once 
by these characteristics. 

In designing cables for carrier sys- 
tems, carrier pairs or quads over 
which carrier systems operate are 
shielded by a bronze, brass, or copper 
covering woven over the insulation. 
This shielding is grounded to the sheath 
at regular intervals to reduce cross- 
talk. Carrier loading coils have been 
developed to change the characteristics 
of cable carrier circuits to give opti- 
mum characteristics, or to match the 
open wire lines to which the cable 
connects. 

The carrier system terminals of the 
multi-channel systems, when used over 
the longer routes, are equipped with 
pilot channels and automatic regulators 
to hold the gain more nearly uniform 
throughout the day and night, com- 
pensating for weather conditions, etc. 
These regulators are arranged to sound 
an alarm whenever a system has be- 
come unstable beyond the limits of the 
regulator. 

Another interesting device that may 
be used on the high frequency systems 
is the “twist regulator.” This device, 
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by correcting for difference in speed of 
transmission for the different fre- 
quency bands, reduces the distortion in 
signal fidelity to a point where the 
naturalness within the transmitted fre- 
quency band is substantially main- 
tained. And, finally, equalizers may be 
utilized to correct the difference in 
volume level within the frequency band 
of a channel. 

By means of equalizers, pilot chan- 
nel regulators and twist regulators, the 
present multi-channel high frequency 
carrier systems have met very success- 
fully the needs for circuits over long 
distances. 

The amount of energy transmitted 
by the average carrier system per 
channel is exceedingly small. Take the 
“H-1” system for example. The maxi- 
mum signal strength transmitted is, 
say, plus 16 db at the transmitting 
terminal, or 40 milliwatts. The 60-watt 
light used for home lighting consumes 
1,500 times as much energy. The re- 
ceiving terminal can amplify an in- 
coming signal of minus 13 db (one- 
twentieth of one milliwatt) back to a 
standard signal of zero loss. 

The only difference between carrier 
transmission and radio are: (1) In the 
use of wires to guide the signal instead 
of a tuned radiator to make the signals 
take the air as a channel, and (2) in 
the small amount of energy trans- 
mitted. 

Carrier systems in their application 
have called forth a complete review of 
the telephone plant, especially that part 
known as toll. Possibly some day its 
use will be extended to exchange plant 
operation and another era opened. 

All this in the short space of the last 
35 years—verily times do change and 
tides wait for no man! 


Waiting in a steamship office to be interviewed for a job as wireless operator, a group of 
applicants filled the room with such a buzz of conversation that they were oblivious to the 


dots and dashes which began coming over a loudspeaker. 


About that time another man 


entered and sat down quietly by himself. Suddenly he snapped to attention, walked into 
the private office, came out smiling. 


“Say,” one of the group called out, “how'd you get in ahead of us? We were here first.” 


“One of you would have got the job,” he replied, “if you'd listened to the message from 


the loudspeaker. 


“What message?” they asked in surprise. 
“Why, the code,” the stranger answered. “It said: ‘The man I need must always be on the 
alert. The first man who gets this message and comes directly into my private office will be 
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placed on one of my ships as operator’.””—Reader’s Digest. 
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>> The practical man is the adventurer, the investigator, the believer in research, the asker 
of questions, the man who refuses to believe that perfection has been attained. . . . There is 


no thrill or joy in merely doing that which any one can do. . 


. . It is always safe to assume, 


not that the old way is wrong, but that there may be a better way.—HENRY R. HARROWER. 
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RTA bills likely to be reintroduced in next session of Congress. 
. . « REA working on standard document whereby REA co-ops 
can contract with telephone companies to furnish carrier tele- 
phone service to co-op members. . . . Army orders discon- 
tinuance of telephone recording without notice being given. 


telephone situation bobbed up last 
week at both ends of Independence 
Avenue. (That’s the street which links 
the Agriculture Department with the 
Capitol Building.) Seems the three bills 
to authorize the Rural Electrification 
Administration (REA) to make loans 
for rural telephone service are still 
dead and with no apparent hope of 
resurrection in this session of Congress. 
Both Senator Hill (D., Ala.) and 
Representative Poage (D., Tex.) admit 
as much and, since they are authors of 
two of these bills, they should know. 
The other author of another of these 
bills, Representative Patrick (D., Ala.) 
tripped up in the Alabama primaries 
and won’t be back next year to do any- 
thing about reviving them. 


Si: E interesting news on the rural 


But Representative Poage said he 
was going to reintroduce his bill right 
after the opening of the 80th session 
of Congress next January 3 (1947). 
Senator Hill was not available for com- 
ment at the moment. But he will-pre- 
sumably do likewise. Several repre- 
sentatives have indicated that they are 
still getting occasional plugs and 
scraps of propaganda for these bills 
from their REA co-ops constitutents. 
And there is evidence that REA itself 
is still very much interested in them 
and watching them carefully. So, don’t 
bury the little “Hill billies” too deeply 
in your mind just yet. We may well 
hear a whole lot more about them be- 
fore Judgment Day. 


Turning now to the other end of 
Independence Avenue, we find that 
REA is very busy with a little office 
project that should interest each and 
every telephone company—especially 
Independents. This word comes via.the 
grapevine and is, therefore, not official. 
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So don’t be writing in to your faithful 
Washington correspondent for a bill of 
particulars, because so far it’s just 
cooking and not yet ready to serve. 
But on this writer’s own responsibility, 
here is The Word: 


(1) The REA is working on a 
standard form of contract, whereby its 
borrowers—the REA rural electric co- 
operatives—can contract with local 
telephone companies to furnish carrier 
telephone service to their farmer mem- 
bers. 

(2) The REA doesn’t need new 
legislature for this, because the ar- 
rangement would not involve the use 
of REA loans, or any part of them, to 
finance the establishment or improve- 
ment of rural telephone service. The 
REA, under its general statutory 
powers (Rural Electrification Act) as 
a lending agency to supervise and as- 
sist its co-op borrowers, may properly 
draw up and approve such contracts 
after they are executed between the 
co-ops and the telephone companies. 

(3) The standard contract would 
provide that the local telephone com- 
pany would own and operate the tele- 
phone service to the co-op farmer mem- 
bers. The co-op would simply make 
the use of its power pole line avail- 
able to the telephone company, for pur- 
poses of the carrier circuits, and for a 
compensation to be agreed upon in the 
contract. 

(4) When the standard form of 
contract is worked out and available, 
REA will notify its creditor co-ops and 
advise them that it stands ready to 
approve such contracts, following nego- 
tiations between the co-ops and the local 
telephone companies, if the parties so 
desire, and suceed in coming to an 
agreement for rendering carrier tele- 
phone service. 


(5) REA has already warned its 
REA co-ops not to expect carrier tele- 
phone service too soon or too cheaply. 
It has advised them that, while field 
tests conducted jointly by REA en- 
gineers and Bell System experts have 
proven highly satisfactory, it will be 
months before the telephone manufac- 
turing companies will be able to pro- 
duce this carrier type of equipment for 





commercial sale—also that it will take 
much longer (as much as two years) 
before commercial production will 
catch up with demand so as to make 
it readily available for any co-op that 
wants to have carrier telephone service 
supplied to its membership. This, 
doubtless, refers to the fact that the 
manufacturers are still faced with a 
backlog of demand for regular tele. 
phone equipment, which will naturally 
have to be given first and most atten- 
tion. 

(6) As for cost, REA has advised 
its co-op borrowers that the rates for 
carrier telephone service will not be 
very much different from the rates for 
ordinary rural telephone service; and 
that the principle advantage to be ex- 
pected from carrier service is that it 
will make telephone service available 
to certain remote farms which other- 
wise could not be reached by conven- 
tional wire telephone service for a 
long, long time. 

(7) REA also is optimistic over 
field tests it is conducting with respect 
to joint-use-of-pole line in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. This idea of stringing 
telephone wires on existing power pole 
lines is hardly original and raises a 
number of technical problems for solu- 
tion, such as the varying length of 
pole spans, line interference, etc. But 
as soon as these problems are licked, 
sufficiently to promise good telephone 
service without any unreasonable op- 
erating difficulty or hazard, REA will 
encourage its borrowing co-ops to ne- 
gotiate with local telephone companies 
for ‘‘joint-use-of-pole” type service— 
probably along the contractual lines of 
the pattern already mentioned with re- 
spect to carrier telephone service. 


Well, there is the picture from the 
west end of Independence Avenue. 
And having glanced over these items 
perhaps you are wondering, like the 
old-time vaudeville character who pa- 
tiently listened to his attorney read a 
very legalistic document, and then said, 
“So much for the smart stuff; but tell 
me quick—is it good or bad?” 

On the surface, this looks good from 
the telephone industry’s point of view. 
It looks as if REA were perfectly will- 
ing to leave telephone service to the 
telephone companies and to encourage 
its co-op borrowers to do likewise. Cer- 
tainly there can be no objection to 
having these co-ops contract with local 
telephone companies, so as to have 
these companies extend their service 
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o-op lines to co-op members. If 
ng, that would be an ideal way 


over 


anyt 
of meeting, or helping to meet, the 
problem of rural telephone demand, 


without getting the government, di- 
rectly or indirectly, into the picture. 

Of course, there is the fact that REA 
ties a string on the proposition, in the 
form of reserving the right to approve 
any contract the co-ops may conclude. 
And we may be reasonably sure that 
REA will be a pretty stiff bargainer 
when it comes to putting up the backs 
of the co-ops, to argue for the last 
farthing they can get by way of rates, 
and service for their members and 
compensation for these lines. But you 
can’t have everything (as Sally Rand 
said when she went bankrupt). If 
close bargaining is the price of help- 
ing to get this rural telephone service 
problem out of the industry’s hair, the 
private enterprise boys ought to be 
willing to do a little dickering, even 
if REA is sitting behind the fellow on 
the other side of the table. 

You may be saying to yourself, at 
this point, ‘How can REA or its co-ops 
be dickering with us on rates and serv- 
ice, and stuff like that, when such is 
all controlled in my state by order of 
the public service commission?” That 
is no argument, however, as the private 
power companies found out long ago 
when they started to figure with the 
REA co-ops on wholesale power supply. 
Rate regulation is one thing. Contract 
rates are another. And the state com- 
missions, generally, went right along 
with the power bargaining propositions, 
too. 

The only fly in the beer (too hot for 
ointment in the nation’s capital, this 
week) is the REA, or some people in 
REA, could be kidding somebody along 
about this. Right now, materials are so 
short and the demand for rural power 
lines so big, and REA couldn’t have 
time to bother with telephone angles 
for months to come. This, even if Con- 
gress did pass one of the “Hill billies.” 

But looking further ahead—much 
further—it is a fact that REA is likely 
to work itself out of a job, as far as 
the rural electrification business is con- 
cerned in another three or four years. 
By that time, assuming that the REA 
and the private power companies both 
carry through with present plans, just 
about every farm in the country above 
the Tobacco Road level will be electri- 
fied. And to start electrifying the 
Jeeter Lesters, REA would have to turn 
into a spending agency, as distin- 
guished from a lending agency which 
it is at present, 

So, when that time comes, it would 
be very handy if REA could say, “Well, 
it looks now as if the co-ops will have 
to get into this telephone business. We 
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gave the private companies every 
chance back there in 1946 and 1947 
and we still haven’t got enough service. 
So it looks as if we’ll have to do it 
ourselves.” 

That’s just speculating. But it could 
happen. And the best way to keep it 
from happening is for the private com- 
panies to get the farm telephone prob- 
lem so thoroughly whipped during 
these next three or four years and 
REA will find everything all nailed 
down, trim and handy, by the time 
that agency runs out of pay-dirt, in the 
rural electrification field. 

Incidentally, here’s an interesting ex- 
cerpt, for what it is worth, from the 
Washington column of Co-op Power, 
national rural electrification magazine, 
published in Ithaca, N. Y.: 


“A casualty of Congress’ adjourn- 
ment will be rural telephone bills, 
measures which have been pending for 
months to authorize REA to make 
loans for expansion of telephone serv- 
ice in rural areas. 


BY NEA SERVICE; INC. T7M. REO. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
“Come on, folks, break it up! It’s already been rented!” 








Z 


Sher # git” 





“There is no doubt, however, but 
that these bills, and perhaps others on 
the subject, will be introduced in the 
80th Congress, which convenes Jan- 
uary 3. 

“Meantime, REA is watching the 
progress made by the Bell System in 
extending telephone service into rural 
areas. Bell has done considerable re- 
search and is now experimenting with 
the use of REA lines to carry tele- 
phone messages as well as electrical 
current. 

“There are some in REA who don’t 
feel that Bell is moving into the long 
neglected field rapidly enough.” 


* * * 


News on the “tattle tale” telephone 
front: The U. S. Army seems to be 
playing a holding game, in ordering all 
officers and enlisted personnel to cease 
the practice of using recorders on tele- 
phone conversations with outside civil- 
ians without the knowledge or consent 
of the latter. 

What the Army is trying to hold, of 
course, is the shirt-tails of certain con- 
gressmen who are so red-headed mad 
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over the recent revelation that the 


Army had _= systematically recorded 
telephone conversations with congress- 
men (without the latter’s knowledge) 
that they are threatening to go off half- 
cocked with a law making it a felony 
to do something or other. Nothing of 
the sort will happen, of course, as it 
is too late in the session. But there 
were ominous threats of tacking a rider 
on one of the 11th hour appropriation 
bills to forbid the use of federal funds 
to buy, own or maintain recorders. 

This, also, was mostly talk. But the 
Army decided that it was about time 
for the old soothing oil. Hence, Sec- 
retary of War Patterson’s recent order 
directing the Army to give the world 
notice whenever it wants to use the 
“tattle tale’ telephone. 

This ought to work out all right, at 
that. The army officers can keep their 
recorders—or use them on each other. 
And by the time Congress comes back, 
it will be cooled off, and the FCC will 
be ready with some well-considered 
thoughts on the subject — maybe. 
Whether the army boys will really keep 
their recorders on the hook (except for 
request performances) remains to be 
seen, and that is something which it 
will be pretty hard for Congress or 
anybody else to check on. 


The latest army order is all to the 





South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Carpenter, 
Falls, September 11 and 12. 


Sioux 


Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Olds, Lansing, 
September 18 and 19. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 


Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. 


Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association banquet and entertain- 
ment (USITA Convention), Octo- 
ber 15, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, November 7 and 8. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Pine Needles 





COMING CONVENTIONS 4 


Hotel, Southern Pines, November 


1l and 12. 


South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association (no hotel se- 


lected), November 14 and 15. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19, 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, No- 
vember 21 and 22. 


Florida Telephone Association, 


Marion Hotel, Ocala, November 25 
and 26. 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 8 and 
9, 1947. 








good, as far as it goes. It constitutes 
the first official precedent for comply- 
ing with good telephone manners. 
Maybe it will start the ball rolling to 
the point where the use of the ‘“‘tattle 
tale” telephone will become as much 
of a recognized social’sin as putting 


“Where Is Myrtle?” 


bananas in the ice box. There’s an idea, 
Why not a singing commercial on the 
bad manners of reading other people’s 
mail or listening to their telephone 
conversation? Some of these Kentucky 
congressmen may have pretty good 


singing voices. 


Listeners to a recent Ford Sunday evening hour program over some radio stations were 


surprised to hear a telephone 


an address by Benson Ford. 


conversation between two women going on simultaneously with 


For six minutes the ladies chatted, unaware that several million people heard them. “Where 


is Myrtle?” one asked. 


Myrtle, apparently, was nowhere she shouldn’t have been. At least, 


an American Broadcasting Co. official commented later that the women’s remarks were “very 


polite, luckily.” 


Luckily is right. But this incident—caused by a phenomenon known as ‘‘cross-talk’’—should 
make a lot of folks more careful what they say into telephones to what might, though prob- 
ably not often, be an embarrassingly large audience. 


Vv 


Reading, Conference and Writing 


Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready man; and writing an exact man; and, there- 
fore, if a man write little, he had need have a great memory; if he confer little, he had need 
have a present wit; and if he read little, he had need have much cunning, to seem to know that 


he doth not.—BACON. 


VV 
No Dictators Needed! 


We want no dictatorship of physicists, as physicists. If our democracy is to realize its full 


promise, we want no dictatorship at all—of any species. 


What 


we want and need is the 


enlightened and active interest of all men of intelligence and goodwill in their government, 


and their participation in its functions—JUDGE JEROME FRANK. 


VV 
100,000,000 Words Per Minute! 


A hundred million words a minute by telegraph, 10,000 cross-country telephone conversa- 
tions at the same time, dozens of simultaneous television programs — these are the predicted 
possibilities of a new vacuum tube amplifier, a product of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., to be known as the traveling wave tube. 
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tT APPEARS that someone should 

develop a plow for use in the recov- 

ery of buried cable. This should be 
equipped with a shoe of some type 
which could be placed on the cable in 
such a manner that it would follow the 
cable and uncover it without the possi- 
bility of injury. 


A reader writes us with reference to 
a question which appeared in the Plant 
Man's Quiz published in the June 22 
issue of TELEPHONY regarding the use 
of compression type tap off sleeves for 
making drop wire connections to open 
wire. We mentioned that this type of 
connector must be cut out if the line 
is to be opened for test. 

Our reader states that he does not 
remove or disturb the tap after it is 
once made. Rather, if it becomes neces- 
sary to open a drop wire for a station 
test, he merely cuts the drop loop itself 
three or four inches from the tap off 
Then, after the test has 
been completed, he resplices the drop 
wire with a compression type sleeve 
designed for this purpose. We admit 


connector. 


that this is a superior practice and pass 
it along for your consideration and 
possible future use. 


When the telephone company in Phil- 
adelphia changed over to the 2-5 system 
of dialing on July 5, a few subscribers 
naturally continued to dial three letters 
instead of two letters and a number 
and then the remaining four digits. 

Persons who continued to dial the 
three letters were automatically chan- 
neled to a recorder. The recorded voice 
asked: “Will you please dial the first 
TWO LETTERS and the FIVE FIG- 
URES as shown in your new directory? 
Thank you.” 

Kathryn G. Sullivan who trains 
new operators in correct vocal deport- 
ment practiced her 27-second speech at 
least three times before it was con- 
sidered worthy of being enshrined on 
a record. 

This causes us to speculate as to the 
possibility of using recorders in a sim- 
ilar manner to advise people that a 
number ealled is in trouble or busy. 
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This would certainly be easier under- 
stood and would cause less confusion 
than at present. 


* 


It has been said that if you have 
tried to do something and failed, you 
are vastly better off than if you have 
tried to do nothing and succeeded. 


* 


Several ex-Gl’s of Portland, Ore., 
have established a company to provide 
stenographic service by telephone. Re- 
corders will be installed in a central 
location. When a client wants to dic- 
tate a letter, he merely lifts his hand- 
set and dictates to the central recorder. 
It will later be transcribed by a stenog- 
rapher. 
planned. 


Twenty-four-hour service is 


Due to the increased use of elec- 
tronics in the telephone industry, a new 
capacitor analyzer which incorporates 
many war-born improvements should 
prove extremely popular in the commu- 
nications field. This new instrument 
features a _ patented “quick-check” 
oscillator circuit for spotting intermit- 
tent, open circuited and short circuited 
capacitors without the necessity of un- 
soldering them from the circuit. 

For precise qualitative 
ments, the new “Exam-eter” contains a 
DC bridge to check capacitances from 
10 mmf to 2,000 mf and resistances 
from 100 ohms to 7.5 megohms. Ca- 


measure- 
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pacitor power factors up to 55 per cent 
are read on an auxiliary bridge scale. 
The 4%-in. meter used in the vacuum 
tube voltmeter bridge null indicator is 
also used to measure electrolytic ca- 
pacitor leakage currents under rated 
voltage from a self-contained continu- 
ously adjustable DC voltage supply. 


* * 


A new type of flux core solder re- 
cently placed on the market should 
prove of special interest to the tele- 
phone industry. It is claimed that this 
new development promotes a speeed up 
in production by three steps in the 
soldering temperature cycle as follows: 

(1) Flux application at the begin- 
ning of the temperature cycle with flux 
action intact. 

(2) Immediate “take” of the solder 
over the fluxed surface on the rise of 
temperature cycle. 

(3) Quick cooling, because “take” of 
the solder is accomplished before the 
peak of the temperature cycle is nor- 
mally reached. 


. * * 


We sometimes wonder why telephone 
operators are in all cases women, and 
that radio announcers are invariably 
men. Perhaps good telephone opera- 
tors would make good radio announcers 
except for the fact that we have be- 
come accustomed to men on the air 
and in general prefer them. 


The new speed type soldering iron 
which comes to a full heat in five sec- 
onds when you pull the trigger appears 
to be exactly what telephone men have 
been waiting for these many years. 
Many times framemen leave jumper 
wire connections unsoldered when they 
have to wait for an ordinary iron to 
heat. 

It is most annoying to wait for an 
iron to heat if a soldered connection 
must be opened to test when looking 
for trouble. 

The new speed iron removes these 
objections and makes better work pos- 
sible for all workmen will wait five 
seconds for an iron to heat. 
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A succesful telephone wake-up serv- 
ice is conducted by Mrs. J. H. 


Seeds, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Her fees range 
from $1.25 a week for calls to Phila- 
delphia and its suburbs to $1.50 for 
calls to New Jersey and Delaware. 
Mrs. Seeds will wake anyone at any 
specified time, day or night. She will 
remind her clients of 
versaries, birthdays, or other special 
dates or events. Today, she has 48 
clients. Her weekly income ranges as 


also anni- 





Q. We are planning a new under- 


ground cable job and would appreci- 


ate your opinion as to the sizes of 
manholes which are considered most 
desirable. 

A. The selection of too small man- 


holes, in general, proves false economy. 
It is ordinarily considered best prac- 
tice to use six or four-foot manholes on 
all main conduit runs. These sizes will 
permit ample room for racking and 
splicing cable. If several ducts are 
provided in the run and one or more 
cables of 400-pair, or larger, are being 
installed on the original job, then the 
six-foot size will probably prove the 
most desirable and economical over a 
long period of years. Otherwise, the 
four-foot size may prove adequate. 
the cost differential be- 
tween the four and six-foot size is so 
small that very little saving will be 
realized in the selection of the smaller 
size. A pull box may be used to advan- 
tage on subsidiary runs only 
small cables are used. One type used 
rather generally is 22 ins. x 40 ins. 
and about 30 ins. deep. 


However, 


where 


The cover is rectangular and has an 
opening the same size as the pull box. 
The cable must be looped through this 
type of pull box in each direction and 
bent back so that all splicing is per- 
formed above the ground level. It is 


then laid down on the racks on the 
side of the box. 
Q. We are experiencing consider- 


able trouble due to galvanized terminal 
cans rusting. Is there any treatment we 
ean use which will check the rust? 

A. The can tops must be rather old 
and undoubtedly the galvanizing is 
beyond repair. We suggest that you 
contact the manufacturer of your ter- 
minals and arrange to purchase new 
covers as this will probably prove to 
be the only effective solution to your 
difficulty. 
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high as $70. Largest of her expendi- 
tures, of course, is her telephone bill, 
which is always over $50 each month. 


The American Automobile Associa- 
tion has adopted a new slogan, “Take 
It Easy.” We would all do well to 
adopt this in our daily lives as well 
as when we are driving our automo- 
biles. 


Q. We have recently completed 
seme new aerial cable construction and 
the eye of the anchor rods is partially 


We 


“ause us 


covered with earth. are now ad- 


vised that this trouble. 
Is this a fact? 

A. A chemical action may be set 
up to such an extent that the guy will 
be weakened if the earth is permitted 
to contact the anchor rod eye where it 
connects to the guy strand. The anchor 
rod should, in general, be located six 
to eight inches above the ground level. 


may 


Q. Must racks be 


painted black in all cases? Is any other 


storage battery 


colored paint considered acid proof? 

A. With the modern sealed type cell 
storage battery, acid proof paint for 
racks and walls in battery cabinet or 
rooms is hardly necessary. 
acid resisting paint can be obtained 
in almost any color. Personally, we 
prefer either gray or aluminum paint 
for this purpose. We have seen several 
battery rooms painted in light colors 
and certainly they are more attractive 
than the conventional, though 
black. 


However, 


dingy, 


Q. Is stubbing of poles considered 
a satisfactory practice on rural lines? 

A. In our opinion, this practice is 
justified when new poles cannot be 
obtained. Often poles can be reset in 
preference to stubbing when ground 
clearance is not important. When a 
pole must be stubbed, it is always de- 
sirable to use a treated stub, if avail- 
able. If a section of an old pole is to 
be used as a stub, its life can be con- 
siderably increased by the application 
of creosote with a brush. 


Q. Each year we lose a considerable 
number of poles due to prairie fires. 
Is there any method whereby the butts 
of poles can be fireproofed? 

A. We know of no practicable meth- 
od whereby this can be done at a cost 





which would desirable to the 
average telephone company. The ap- 
proved method is to cut the grass away 
from the butt of the poles for two or 
three feet and then bank them with 
dirt from 18 ins. to two feet. Unless 
the grass is of considerable height 
this method will prove most effective. 


prove 


If necessary, the poles’ should be 
straightened and _ retamped before 
banking. 

Q. Is it considered permissible to 


connect the battery ground and _ the 
frame protector ground to the 


same ground plate in a small central 


main 


office? 

A. It is generally considered desir- 
able to connect all grounds to a com- 
mon bus, particularly where lightning 
is prevalent. This action will also pre- 
vent excessive potential differences if 
one of the grounds may be carrying 
excess currents. 


Q. We are planning the installation 
of a mile of underground cable inside 
our village for local distribution. Your 
advice as to it will be 
factory to bury aerial type lead covered 
cable to a depth of 18 
other 


whether satis. 


without 


will be 


ins. 
mechanical protection 
appreciated. 

A. Lead covered cable buried di- 
rectly in the ground without mechani- 
cal protection is considered a rather 
risk in most sections of the 
country. There is danger of damage 
due to corrosion from certain chemicals 
which may be in the soil. This will 
result in holes being eaten into the 
lead sheath, permitting the entrance of 
moisture. Also, rodents, such as 
gophers may attack the lead. 

Usually when lead cable is buried, it 
is protected by a compound of some 
approved type. This compound is usu- 
ally applied by placing the cable in a 
“V”" shaped trough made of tar paper. 
The compound is in a heated form, and 
poured the cable. The cable is 
then lifted with a wire hook so that it 
will be near the center of the com- 
pound when it cools. 

Steel tape armoured cable is also 
used extensively for buried cable work 
and proves satisfactory for this type 
of construction. 

In general, cable should be buried at 
least 24 ins. inside towns and villages. 


serious 


over 


Cable terminals for local distribution 
can be placed either on poles or 
pedestals. 


Buried cable is somewhat cheaper 
than underground conduit, but it does 
not provide the same flexibility. Buried 
cable is not approved generally except 
in locations where the required facil- 
ities can be forecast over a long period 
of years. 
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TYPE RO OUTDOOR 
it SUB-STATION PROTECTOR 


n- The Cook RO is a very rugged protector for outside use 
assembled on a bracket of heavy steel, instead of porcelain, 
to take rough handling and subscriber abuse without danger 
of breakage. Other outstanding features: 


(1) Uses Cook Standard Type H Dual-Gap Protector with 
pe molded Bakelite base for high resistance to electrical 
and physical shocks. 


(2) Equipped with heavy 
zine weatherproof hood, 
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TYPE RI INDOOR 
SUB-STATION PROTECTOR 


and bracket for mounting on post, wall, etc 
(3) Mountings contain heavy studs for connecting drop 
wire and ground 
(4) All structural parts including hood and bracket are 
grounded 
The Cook RI Sub-Station protector is the same unit as the 


RO without the protective hood. Net weight is ‘2 lb., dimen- 
sions are 6” x 2” x 3” The 
RO weighs 1%4 lbs. ana is 


74%” x 24%" x 3” 
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CENTRAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT — Provides every 
wanted service, in exchanges of every size—eco- 
nomically, yet with maximum flexibility for meeting 
requirements of growth or change. Gives you the 
advantages, in operation and maintenance, of using 
one type of equipment for all exchanges. 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC 
BRANCH EXCHANGES — 
Provide your business sub- 
scribers with fast dial con- 
nections on local calls, and 
improved service on city 
and long-distance calls. 
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TOLL SWITCHING EQUIPMENT xa 
Automatic toll boards, toll-dialf 

equipment, and _toll-ticketing mS 

ties, which may be used individ 

or in combination to meet evely \ 
ern operating requirement. Speeds XS 
toll service, improves toll line @ W~ 
ciency, saves operating costs. NN 
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Start using Strowger Automatic, and you find more and more 
uses for this versatile equipment. No matter how much you use it, 
Strowger Automatic can always do more for you — in many differ- 


ent ways. 


In the small community exchange it serves as the entire operating 
staff — automatically completing local calls, and directing toll 
calls to the operator at a distant attended exchange. In town or 
city it meets all operating requirements in exchanges of any size — 
including private branch exchanges. In toll switching, it speeds up 
service, improves toll-line efficiency, saves operating costs: it offers 
all facilities needed in the most comprehensive automatic toll net- 
works — including the Strowger Director for register-sender-transla- 


tor-operation. 


Shown below are a few of the ways Strowger Automatic equip- 
ment might help you. Take a moment to read about them — and 
then ask the Automatic Electric representative (or write us) for 
complete information about any or all. You will be glad to know 


just exactly what Strowger Automatic can do for you. 
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AUTOMATIL ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ‘'Director’’ for Register- 
Sender-Translator Operation .. . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus .. Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 














IVIC pride is a commendable vir- 

tue. It is gratifying to hear a 

resident of a community extol its 
good points, be it a city of many thou- 
sand inhabitants or a small rural 
village. The old song, “Be It Ever So 
Humble, There’s No Place Like Home,” 
still rings true. Other towns may have 
many attractions but there is some- 
thing about the old home town we do 
not find elsewhere. 


While enroute to Madison a _ short 
time ago to attend the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association convention, the 
writer met a _ fellow 
Texas, a former 


from 
resident of Madison. 
While she was loud in her praise of 
Texas, and rightly so, it was evident, 
as we were approaching Madison, the 
feeling of affection for the old home 
town was creeping to the surface as 
she pointed out the beauty of the fir 
trees, the scenery and the lakes. This 
traveler had not been home for five 
years and as she spied her loved ones 
at the station, she became quite ex- 
cited. The writer stepped aside to per- 
mit her to be the first to step off the 
train as it came to a stop at the sta- 
tion. 


traveler 


In Toll Operating 
we have an 


Bulletin No. 45 
example of civic pride. 
This bulletin states that a number of 
serious complaints have been received 
from municipalities and _ individuals 
that toll operators use the name of the 
toll center instead of the calling office 
name when announcing a toll call. 


The complainant usually states that 
by not using the calling place name, 
his towns lose some prestige; also, 
some delay is experienced in complet- 
ing the call because the called party 
does not associate the name of the toll 
center with anyone he knows. 


As an example, Eureka is a tribu- 
tary of Peoria, Ill. If, in announcing 
a long distance call, Peoria says, “Mr. 
Hill, please. Peoria is calling,” the 
called party may be confused because 
it may happen that he does not know 
anyone in Peoria, or he may not know 
anyone in Peoria who would be likely 
to call him long distance. Whereas, if 
the call were announced as “Mr. Hill, 
please. Eureka is calling,” he probably 
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would know immediately who was call- 
ing and he would be ready to talk. 
The calling party at Eureka, hearing 
the call announced as “Peoria is call- 
ing,” is very likely to be displeased 
because his pride has been wounded by 
the operator’s announce- 
ment. The may not 
voice to his sentiments at that particu- 
lar time, but he is probably thinking, 
“If the operator had 


thoughtless 


custome! give 


announced the 
call properly, saying, ‘Eureka is call- 
ing,’ she could have saved herself a lot 
of trouble.” 

“The 


standard 


importance of following the 
practice in 


called 


announcing toll 
station or party 
cannot be over-emphasized” states Bul- 
letin 45. 
failure to 


calls to the 


According to the bulletin, 
announce the call in the 
prescribed manner is a constant an- 
noyance to the calling party. In no 
case should the name of the toll center 
be substituted for the name of the call- 
ing place. 

As a matter of review, when required 
to announce a station call, do so by 
saying, “One moment, please. (Calling 
place) is calling,” if there is indica- 
tion that the correct station has been 
reached. If there is no indication that 


the correct called station has been 
reached, announce the call, by saying, 
“One moment, please. (Calling place) 
is calling (address name) (or no.).” 
Announce a person call by saying, 
“Mr. (called party) please. (Calling 


place) is calling,” if there is no indi- 
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“Any of you going to call Main 782? | got that 
number by mittake."’ 
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cation that the called party has been 
reached. 
called 


If there is indication that the 
party has been 
“One moment, please. 


reached, say, 
(Calling place) 
is calling.” 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
(1) Please explain Toll Operating 
Practice Bulletin No. 45. 


(2) Should a WH report be under- 
lined? 
(3) Why is a WH report ticket 


placed in the spiral ticket holder? 

(4) What should we do if a PBX 
operator insists that time and charg: 
be quoted on all of her calls? 

(5) Should we enter a filing time or 
all tickets? 


(Answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 37.) 


OBITUARIES 

ANDREW R. MCDONALD, attorney and 
legislative representative of the Wis- 
consin Railroads Association and for- 
mer member of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission, died July 12 of a 
heart attack at his home in Madison. 
His age was 68. 

Mr. McDonald, who 
the public service commission in 1937 


resigned from 


after 14 years of service, was a former 
locomotive engineer and legislative rep- 
the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen. He 


resentative for 


studied law at home while serving on 
the commission and was admitted to 
the Wisconsin bar in 1930. 

He leaves a widow, a daughter, a son, 
four brothers and three sisters. 


* 


JOHN De Morris, president of the 
Morris Telephone Co., Roxboro, N. C., 
died at his home in Roxboro July 12. 

Mr. Morris, director and a forme! 
president of the North Carolina Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, was 4 
native of Person County, N. C. He was 
a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina where he was a member of 
the Beta Theta Pi fraternity. 

Surviving are the widow, Ann Hor- 
ton Morris, two sons, one daughter, 4 
sister and his mother. 
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CHALLENGE OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
Keynotes California Convention 


By GRANT SMITH 


EMBERS of the California Inde- 

pendent Telephone Association, 

meeting in 27th annual conven- 
tion at the Santa Monica Miramar 
Hotel, June 27 and 28, paid high tribute 
to C. F. Mason, president of Associ- 
ated Telephone Co., Ltd., in electing 
him president of the association for the 
13th consecutive year. 

Mr. Mason keynoted the association’s 
program in his opening remarks, de- 
claring “This convention marks a turn- 
ing point for us. We should enter into 
it with a spirit of rejoicing tempered 
only by the realization that much re- 
mains to be done before we can say 
to ourselves that victory is truly won, 
that peace is secure and that our Amer- 
ican way of life and the institutions 
we live by are once more the way we 
want them to be as a condition of nor- 
mal peacetime operation.” 

Mr. Mason’s address will be pub- 
lished in full in a near future issue 
of TELEPHONY. 

As chairman of the convention pro- 
gram, Mr. Mason presented as the first 
guest speaker Francis X. Welch, man- 
aging editor of Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly and Washington editor of 
TELEPHONY. President Mason _ said 
“Most conventions are characterized by 
a speaker who strikes the keynote of 
the program. When he selected the sub- 
ject for his address, I believe Mr. Welch 
chose the appropriate keynote for this 
convention, namely, ‘The Challenge of 
Public Service’.” 

Mr. Welch’s entire address was pub- 
lished in the July 6 issue. 

Mr. Mason then pulled one of his sur- 
prises by introducing movie actor Leo 
Carrillo who injected plenty of humor 
with his aptly rendered monologue of 
a telephone conversation in heavy 
Italian accent. It was one of the high- 
lights of the convention. 


Opening the June 27 afternoon ses- 
sion, L. Harold Anderson, president of 
the California Railroad Commission, 
Was introduced by President Mason. 

Speaking on “Progress of Utility 
Regulation in California,” Mr. Ander- 
son began his talk with a brief review 
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of the past history of the telephone in- 
dustry, which, he said, should give us 
confidence as we attack 
problems. 


present day 


Mr. Anderson then explained in de- 
tail the organization of the California 
commission and gave a resume of the 
duties of the various divisions of the 
commission. 

One of the subdivisions of the public 
utility department is the telephone and 
telegraph division. 

“This division,” Mr. Anderson ex- 
plained, “has the active supervision of 
the service, rates, rules and practices 





California independents paid high tribute to 
the leadership of C. F. MASON, president of 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., by electing him 
association president for the 13th consecutive 


yeor. 


of the 84 communications utilities in 
the state. Out of the 84 utilities, 81 are 
independently owned and operated com- 
panies.” 

Discussing some of the activities of 
the telephone and telegraph division, 
Mr. Anderson said: 


“The telephone division in coopera- 
tion with the research division has re- 
cently revised the map of telephone ex- 
changes in California, and has under 
preparation a telephone toll route map. 

“Representatives of the companies 
serving the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area recently met with the commission 
to review their unprecedented large 
construction programs. An outgrowth 
of this meeting was the formation of a 


committee to facilitate the coordination 
of the programs of the five companies 
serving this area. Reports on the four 
meetings of this committee have been 
encouraging and the discussions and 
exchange of data appear to have con- 
tributed to the solution of certain prob- 
lems faced by several of the utilities. 

“In view of the large number of tele- 
phone companies in California, it may 
well be that this informal approach to 
the telephone service problems might 
be extended through the offices of the 
California association and in coopera- 
tion with members of the commission 
staff, to other parts of the state. Such 
an effort may be particularly fruitful 
in Northern California where there are 
approximately 65 Independent tele- 
phone companies in the ‘C’ and ‘D’ 
classifications with revenues less than 
$50,000 per annum. 

“Another function of the telephone 
and telegraph division is to keep the 
commission informed of new develop- 
ments. With the rapid development of 
electronic and other equipment during 
the war, there appears to be a large 
field for the application of these new 
developments to communications. Al- 
ready the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. has placed into operation 
multi-channel radio communication be- 
tween Catalina Island and the main- 
land. 

“Associated Telephone Co., _ Ltd., 
Southern California Telephone Co., and 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
are contemplating the introduction of 
urban mobile radio-telephone service 
in the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
metropolitan areas. 

“The first installation of coaxial 
cable in our state is now being made 
between Sacramento and Marysville. 
This is a buried cable with six coaxials 
and 55 quads. 

“In view of the recent trends toward 
the conversion from manual to auto- 
matic operation, the possibilities of op- 
erator dialing between exchanges and 
subscriber dialing within the metro- 
politan areas would point to a service 
in the not too distant future excelling 
that of the prewar period. 

“The commission is hopeful that in 
the near future radio, power line car- 
rier, joint use of poles, and economical 
long span construction will enable utili- 
ties more adequately to serve the rural 
areas of our state under reasonable 
rates and conditions.” 


President Mason then introduced J. 
T. Naylor, vice president and general 
manager of the Sunland-Tujunga Tele- 
phone Co., as the guiding light of both 
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Groups photographed at the California convention. 


TOP ROW (left to right): H. W. HOLMWOOD, Santa Monica; F. E. NORRIS, Santa Monica; 


W. G. WADE, Bishop; R. J. HADDEN and R. A. LASHLEE, Los Angeles; MORRIS F. LA CROIX, New York City; R. J. HADDEN, Los Angeles; MRS. 
W. C. HENRY, PATRICIA HENRY and MR. HENRY, Bellevue, Ohio; C. F. MASON, Santa Monica; ROBERT A. GANTT, New York City; FRANK DAVIES, 


Long Beach; HAROLD HARRIS, JOHN S. YOUNG, K. D. SCHWAB and MAYRITA WOLF, Los Angeles. 
CENTER ROW (left to right): W. C. HENRY, Bellevue, Ohio; F. E. NORRIS, Santa Monica; 


FRANCIS X. WELCH, Washington, D. C.; HAROLD 


QUINTON, Los Angeles; RICHARD D. CROWE, Dos Palos; ALDEN KNAPP, Sanger; LYNDON FARWELL, Los Gatos; F. N. RUSH, Los Angeles; A. W. 
LAMBERT, San Francisco; ORRIN GALLUP, Whittier; A. N. JOHNS, San Francisco; AUBREY WARDMAN, Whittier; W. B. WESSEL, San Francisco and 


T. T. CERVANTES, Santa Monica. 


BOTTOM ROW (left to right): K. D. SCHWAB, Los Angeles; FRANK McKINNEY, Altadena; AUBREY WARDMAN, Whittier; JAMES S. CAMPBELL, 
Whittier; FRANK V. RHODES, Ocean Park; ROY AUTRY, Lubbock, Tex.; BERT JONES and ADALINE CARLSON, Los Angeles; R. B. FAIRLY, Lubbock, 
Tex.; HOMER R. WACHTEL, C. R. BALDWIN, ANTON L. BRUNDIGE, IVAN R. KNOX, DONALD H. STRAHL, all of Whittier. 


the Pacific Coast Inter-Company Settle- 
ments Committee and the Pacific Coast 
Rural Service Committee. As secretary 
of these committees Mr. Naylor gave 
reports on their activities which in part 
follow : 

“The most urgent subject with which 
the settlements committee has been con- 
fronted for the past year is that of 
giving revenue relief to our toll line 
operating companies. Revenue relief 
that is for the toll line portion of the 
operations. In December, 1945 your 
committee operating in cooperation with 
the Toll Compensation Committee of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association reached an agree- 
ment with the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. which provides for a 
waiting arrangement for companies 
who operate toll lines to give the little 
skinny toll operations a little heavier 
cut in the toll revenues than have here- 
tofore been accorded these operations. 
That, we believe, will mean real relief 
to many small companies who operate a 
little toll line; it will mean real relief 
to two or three very large companies 
who have an extensive other line rate 
development. 
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“We also have an agreement with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
that within a very short time there 
will be an adjustment in the cents-per- 
message schedule which will reflect the 
average nationwide upward trend of 
wage and price levels.” 


Concerning the rural committee, Mr. 
Naylor said: 


“Your committee participated, I be- 
lieve, in the formulation of a national 
policy among the members of the Inde- 
pendent telephone fraternity in opposi- 
tion to any kind of federal legislation. 
The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association resolved to that ef- 
fect after the three associations on this 
coast had also very vigorously ex- 
pressed themselves against the govern- 
ment getting into the telephone busi- 
ness. 

“In order to do this job of serving 
the rural areas, we have been investi- 
gating three or four important phases 
of rural line extension work. . . . The 
committee has undertaken to prepare 
a study of line extension rules and will 
submit to the industry, in the same 
manner that we have submitted other 


data from time to time, a bulletin on 
line extension policies. 

“Early in the game the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. approached your com- 
mittee with the request that we investi- 
gate with them the possibilities of us- 
ing our line carrier on rural power 
lines to give telephone service.. We 
were anxious as well, to look into the 
subject, and immediately set up a sub- 
committee to work closely with the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to keep 
abreast of power line carrier develop- 
ments.” 


Frank 
Telephone Directory Co., speaking on 


Davies, president, General 


“Postwar Telephone Directories,” dis- 
cussed five considerations in the pub- 
lishing of directories. He said: 


“There seem to be these general 
principles which can be employed in 
postwar telephone directories. First, 
better telephone directories and more 
profitable telephone directories can be 
published by confining directory adver- 
tising exclusively to the classified sec- 
tion. Second, each classified section 
should be developed to serve the basic 
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and essential requirements of each 
community, regardless of how small. 
Third, the type matter in telephone di- 
rectory listings for smaller exchanges, 
where this is feasible, should be kept 
as large and clear and legible as pos- 
sible. Four, introductory pages should 
clearly explain telephone calling ar- 
rangements to nearby communities. 
Fifth, and last, we have further evi- 
dence that telephone directories are the 
most effective advertising mediums so 
far developed in an advertising-con- 
scious nation.” 


Frank V. Rhodes, secretary of the 
association, gave a brief report on the 
work which has been done during the 
past year by member companies and 
associate members. 

He referred to the display of the 
Telephone Advertising Institute of 
Chicago, which was set up in the con- 
vention hall and explained by Elino1 
Bishop, director of the institute. He 
offered member companies copies of 
a paper entitled, “Work Order and 
Plant Accounting Systems for the 
Small Telephone Company,” prepared 
by J. T. Naylor, as well as copies of 
a map issued by the railroad commis- 
sion showing the exchange areas of all 
the public utility telephone companies. 

Following a 
James S. 


report by Treasurer 
Campbell, and a report of 
the election of directors by A. Ward- 
man, president of the Consolidated 
Telephone Co., the meeting adjourned 
for the day. Because Mr. Campbell is 
retiring from active telephone work 
and therefore relinquishing his position 
on the staff of the association, a reso- 
lution giving thanks to him for his past 
service was made and seconded. 

The June 28 morning session of the 
CITA convention opened with a mes- 
sage from the governor of the state, 
Earl Warren, read by Gerald Kapple, 
vice president, Consolidated Telephone 
Co. Although Governor Warren was 
unable to accept an invitation to speak 
at the convention because of a prior 
commitment, he sent a telegram ex- 
pressing regret that he could not attend 
and commended the telephone industry 
for its record of providing communica- 
tions during the war and in peacetime. 


Introducing William C. Henry, presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, as the speaker 
who would give the keynote for the 
months to follow the convention, Mr. 
Mason explained that Mr. Henry has 
years of experience as an operating 
telephone man behind him. 


Concerning postwar telephone prob- 
lems, Colonel Henry said: 


“The most serious immediate threat 
facing our industry from a national 
legislative standpoint is the pending 
legislation to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to increase the present 
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GERALD KAPPLE, vice president of Consolidated 

Telephone Co., delivering a message from Calli- 

fornia's Governor EARL WARREN which com- 

mended the telephone industry for its war and 
peacetime record. 


minimum wage from 40 cents to 65, 
70 and 75 cents per hour. This is 
purely academic to those of our tele- 
phone companies which operate in the 
larger cities and metropolitan centers 
out here on the Pacific Coast and are 
already paying a starting wage of 65 
cents or more per hour and would not 
be directly affected immediately. But 
many companies operating in smaller 
communities will be affected, and we 
are all concerned whether we operate 
large or small telephone companies be- 
cause this legislation represents an- 
other increase in the level of our rates 
for service, and this is a principal we 
cannot continue to accept. 

“In the months ahead our entire in- 
dustry is facing its most difficult period 
from the standpoint of its public rela- 
tions. One one side we are besieged 
with demands to install additional tele- 
phones, each one of which will further 
increase the burden on an already tre- 
mendously overloaded communications 
system, and on the other side we are 
receiving a mounting rumble of criti- 
cism as to the quality of service which 
we are able to furnish under present 
circumstances. 

“IT am sure that you are fully awake 
to the necessity for satisfying all held 
telephone orders at the earliest possible 
moment. During almost four years of 
unstinted cooperation with this coun- 
try’s war effort, the telephone industry 
built up in the mind of the public a 
tremendous backlog of respect and good 
will for the job we had done. 

“With each passing week the under- 
standing and patience of those appli- 
cants for telephone service has become 
less. To them the war was finished 10 
months ago. The shortages of station 
apparatus, central office equipment and 
outside plant facilities are certainly 
critically real ones to the telephone 
executive but they are problems of ours 
and not of the applicant for service. 
If these applicants believe we are doing 
everything that can be done to provide 
them service, they will go along, but 
the minute they suspect we are doing 
less than our utmost there will be 
trouble aplenty. 

“Finally, I want to discuss the In- 
dependent telephone industry’s respon- 
sibility in the period ahead of us to 





provide an improved standard of tele- 
phone service and the amount of serv- 
ice. Four years of war have increased 
tremendously the telephone using hab- 
its of the people of the United States. 
We have experienced with each succeed- 
ing month a new level of both long dis- 
tance and local telephone use, from 
which there seems to be no decline. 

“Along with the tremendous increase 
in the use of our service during the 
last four years, the telephone using 
public has become more critical of the 
standard of service which they demand. 
Telephone usage has become so uni- 
versal, and so large a part of our pa- 
trons have traveled about the country, 
and are continuing to conduct their 
business outside their local area, that 
the very highest standard of telephone 
service has now become the standard 
by which we all are measured... .” 


‘Radio in the Telephone Business” 
was. discussed by Fred E. Norris, vice 
president, Associated Telephone Co., 
Ltd., in collaboration with L. T. Frank- 
lin, engineer for the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Carrying the first part of the discus- 
sion, Mr. Norris said: 


“Telephone companies should use any 
tool that they can obtain with which 
to render improved service, a more 
economical type of service, or any type 
of service that by its character reyuires 
the use of a special tool. Radio is such 
a tool; it is not a fad or a passing 
fancy. If we do not avail ourselves 
of the use of that tool to meet the com- 
munication needs in our respective com- 
munities, we can be assured that some- 
one else will do it for us. And as the 
scope of radio service in the hands of 
outsiders grows, we will see the possi- 
bilities of expanding our own opera- 
tions correspondingly reduced.” 


Mentioning the practical operation of 
the service, Mr. Norris pointed out that 
all communities or exchanges which 
lie within reach of one radio transmit- 
ter may be served from it. In other 
words, it will be entirely practicable 
for two or more companies operating 
small exchanges, within range of the 
radio transmitter, to participate jointly 
in the establishment of a mobile radio- 
telephone system. 

Mr. Franklin explained how radio- 
telephone service in mobile units would 
be operated and some of the technical 
considerations of the service. 


A panel discussion on regional and 
national operator toll dialing was held 
by K. D. Schwab, general commercial 
agent, Southern California Telephone 
Co.; Knox Hagar, assistant manager, 
California Water & Telephone Co., and 
A. P. Hill, engineer for the Southern 
California Telephone Co. 


During the morning Mr. Mason in- 
troduced Eugene Biscailuz, sheriff of 
the county of Los Angeles, who gave 
high praise to members of the telephone 
industry for their cooperation in as- 
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sisting with the civilian defense pro- 
gram and aiding the war effort during 
the past few years. 

The “Pros and Cons of Cable Spin- 
ning” were discussed by Dean M. 
Barnes, chief engineer, Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd. Mr. Barnes told 
something of the history of lead cov- 
ered cable and the methods of support- 
ing it, and explained advantages and 
disadvantages of supporting cable by 
spinning a strand of soft copper wire 
around both cable and messenger 
strand. 


In discussing the use of recording 
apparatus in the telephone business, 
Lyndon Farwell, manager, Los Gatos 
Telephone Co., spoke of the disapproval 
which it had aroused from both tele- 
phone men and subscribers. He sug- 
gested several methods which might be 
used to advise the customer before 
he places the call of the fact that his 
conversation might be recorded; but 
despite that the consensus of opinion, 
he said, is that willingness to talk is 
cut down if the speaker knows that his 
conversation will be recorded. 


In their discussion of the microfilm- 
ing in connection with toll billing, 
Richard D. Crowe of the Dos Palos 
Telephone Co., A. C. Knapp of the 
Sanger Telephone Co., and Lyndon Far- 
well of Los Gatos Telephone Co., said 
that the shortage of skilled billers and 





GLENN BOSWORTH, of the Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., Ocean Park, capably handled 
his assignment as convention photographer. 


typists during war years was responsi- 
ble for the adoption of the system into 
their organizations. Some of the ad- 
vantages of the microfilm system of 
billing were stated as follows: An un- 
skilled person can operate the photo- 
graphing equipment; time required for 
billing is greatly reduced; storage space 
is considerably reduced; customer re- 
action has been favorable; bills con- 
tain more detailed data, enabling the 
customer to check his calls. 


Think, Talk and Act Friendly 


The following officers and directors 
of the CITA who will serve during the 
next year were announced by A. Ward- 
man: President, Mr. Mason; vice 
president, William B. DeCarteret, Ex- 
eter, Exeter Telephone Co.; second vice 
president, O. E. Emley, Tujunga, Sund- 
land-Tujunga Telephone Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, an office which was consoli- 
dated with Mr. Campbell’s retirement, 
F. V. Rhodes, Ocean Park. Directors 
are Lyndon Farwell, Mr. DeCarteret, 
Mr. Emley, H. F. Knapp, Sangor, 
Sangor Telephone Co.; Mr. Mason, J. 
W. Newman, Thermal, Coachella Valley 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
O. A. Prest, Monrovia, California Water 
& Telephone Co. 

Most of the 436 registered delegates 
to the convention reappeared at the 
Gold Room of the Miramar Hotel the 
evening of June 28 to attend the annual 
dinner dance sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the Independent Pi- 
oneer Telephone Association. 

New officers and directors elected by 
the Pioneer Chapter for the year 1946- 
47 are: President, James S. Campbell, 
Whittier, Consolidated Telephone Co.; 
vice president, C. F. Fairly, Los Ange- 
les; treasurer, William Anderson, Santa 
Monica, Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. 
Directors elected were George S. Blake, 
Mr. Farwell, Arthur B. Fry, M. L. 
Markey, Mr. Newman and Mr. Prest. 


We may seriously question the familiar saying that “thoughts are things,” but we cannot 
deny that they influence in an unmistakable manner things that touch our lives. Think that 
So-and-So is unfriendly to you, and soon you will be be treating him in such a way that he 
will be! Think that he wants to be friendly with you, and quite unconsciously, perhaps you 
will do and say things that will attract and cultivate his friendly interest. 

The person who resolves to test the axiom that “like attracts like,” and who shapes his daily 
life so that it should prove a magnet for all that is good and desirable, has opened a window 
that will make his life brighter. 


We cannot pour a brimming measure of friendliness and goodwill into our relations with 
our fellows without provoking a generous return flow of the same qualities.—Atlantic Coast 


Line News. 
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The Power of Personality 


It’s a wonderful thing—this thing that we call personality—which includes your appear- 
ance, your manners, your voice, your conversation, everything about you that impresses you 
on those with whom you come in contact as an individual, different from every other person 
in the world. You do not have to be beautiful to have a charming personality. You do not 
even need to be wonderfully clever, but you do have to be careful, courteous, clean, well 
informed, ready always to be at your best and to give people your best. Personality has paved 
the way to fortunes.—S. RONALD HALL. 


Every so often we hear people clamor for “a change.” 
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Put First Things First! 


Let’s change the Constitution, change 


the the form of Government, change everything for better or worse except to change the only 
thing that needs changing first: The human heart and our standard of success and human 
values.—WM. J. H. BOETCKER. 
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Ohio Municipal Utility Tax 
Ruled Unconstitutional 

In a unanimous decision the Ohio 
Supreme Court handed down a decision 
July 17 holding Youngstown’s munici- 
pal utility tax unconstitutional. 


In its decision, the court took the 
view that a city has no authority to 
levy a tax on utility bills because the 
state has pre-empted this field of taxa- 
tion. The state assesses excise taxes 
against the receipts of all public util- 
ities from sales to consumers. 

The city of Youngstown. had main- 
tained that although the state levies a 
utility tax, it does not “pre-empt the 
field,” thus barring municipalities. The 
argument was based on the claim that 
the state tax is levied directly against 
utility companies and not against sub- 
scribers, as in the case of the city tax. 

The city of Columbus decided after 
the decision to repeal the utility tax 
when City Attorney R. W. Gordon told 
councilmen there is no federal question 
involved upon which to base an appeal 
of the Ohio Supreme Court decision to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The Columbus utility tax was put 
into effect by the present city council 
in April, 1944, and has been largely 
responsible for wiping out a deficit of 
more than $1,000,000 and for keeping 
essential city services operating. 

Portsmouth, Ohio, has a 5 per cent 
utility tax. Zanesville has a similar 
tax, but it was to be submitted to a 
referendum this fall. Hamilton has an 
8 per cent levy. All are invalid as 
result of the court’s decision and the 
Zanesville referendum will be unnec- 
essary. 
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Oklahoma Commission Reviews 
Return of Sasakwa Company 

A decision on whether the Sasakwa 
(Okla.) Telephone Co. is making an 
excessive return was taken under ad- 
visement by the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission at the close of a hearing 
July 16. (TELEPHONY, April 27, page 
62.) 


The application for an investigation 
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was filed at the request of B. Richard- 
son, telephone engineer of the commis- 
sion, who testified that as the company 
had not filed an annual report with the 
commission since its 1944 report it was 
impossible without an investigation to 
determine its true earnings. 

Luther D. Collins, owner, testified 
that he and his wife devote practically 
all of their time to giving 24-hour serv- 
ice through the exchange and receive 
a joint income of about $1,500 a year. 

Paul Reed, general auditor of the 
commission, testified that an audit of 
the company’s books showed a net an- 
nual operating revenue of $498.63, 
whereas on the basis of $2,400 valua- 
tion of the property placed by the 
auditor, a fair net return would be 
$354.63. 

Mr. Richardson, telephone engineer, 
recommended a partial reduction of a 
straight $5.00 per month special oil 
field service rate to the following basis: 
For individual service $5.00 monthly, 
as at present; for two-party, 
month; for multi-party service, five on 
a line, $3.00 per month. 


3.50 per 


Mr. Collins stated that he is receiv- 
ing $5.00 per month for individual line 
and multi-party service from five oil 
companies and that he understood that 
this rate was commonly applied by all 
telephone companies exclusively to oil 
companies served by company-owned, 
metallicized lines. He said that he had 
applied this rate for the past 12 years 
and could not afford to render the serv- 
ice for a lower rate. 

Mr. Richardson said that the special 
oil field rate was authorized by the 
commission several years ago and was 
intended to apply as a temporary drill- 
ing rate to compensate telephone com- 
panies for the extra expense and the 
possible temporary nature of the serv- 
ice. 
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Oklahoma Commission Rules on 
Exchange Boundary Lines 

Legal questions involving exchange 
boundary lines which are now pending 
before the Oklahoma Supreme Court in 
connection with the Nicoma Park case 





were discussed in connection with the 
hearing before the Oklahoma Corpo- 
ration Commission July 17 on the 
application of Albert Jester and 17 
others for better telephone service on 
the Cheyenne Valley farmer-owned line 
near Orienta, Okla. 

Joint owners of the Cheyenne Valley 
line admitted that condition of their 
line is poor but alleged that the lines 
and switchboard of the Cleo Springs 
Exchange, to which they are connected, 
are old and not properly maintained. 
N. W. Eldred, owner of the Cleo 
Springs exchange, denied this state- 
ment. He stated that whenever he 
called back from Orienta, the point 
where his exchange connects with the 
Cheyenne Valley line, he found that he 
could get through to his own exchange, 
but that the farmer-owned line was 
noisy due to inductive interference and 
to permitting it to get out of repair. 

Service is given to the Cheyenne 
Valley line on a switching fee basis of 
33-1/3 cents per month. Owners of the 
line contend that their service through 
Cleo Springs is poor and that they 
want a direct connection with the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. ex- 
change at Fairview. They also claim 
that most of their trading and banking 
business is done at Fairview and ex- 
pressed a desire to abandon their mu- 
tually-owned line if the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. can be induced to 
build a line from Fairview to the 
Orienta neighborhood to provide serv- 
ice. Two owners testified they would 
be willing to contribute $50 each 
toward the cost of building such a line 
and that they believed other subscrib- 
ers on the Cheyenne Valley line would 
be willing to do the same. 

tural subscribers declared they were 
barred from negotiations with the 
Southwestern Bell at Fairview, because 
all but four subscribers are in Cleo 
Springs exchange territory. The Bell 
attorney declared that his company is 
not willing to “invade” the territory of 
the Cleo Springs Telephone Co. without 
an order of the commission. He stated 
the Southwestern Bell preferred that 
the Cleo Springs company should con- 
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tinue to serve rural subscribers who 
are within its area. 


Bell counsel also contended that the 
exchange division lines as agreed upon 
between the Fairview exchange of the 
Southwestern Bell and the Cleo Springs 
exchange, govern the situation and that 
to order its company to serve the Chey- 
enne Valley subscribers would be a 
violation of state laws prohibiting 
duplication of telephone facilities and 
authorizing establishment of boundary 
lines defining the service area of each 
telephone company in the state. 

The commission, through Reford 
Bond, chairman, declared it has per- 
mitted filing of these exchange boun- 
dary line maps but had never recog- 
nized them as binding on the commis- 
sion. The question of the “convenience 
and necessity” of the public was the 
compelling consideration upon which 
the commission has decided which ex- 
change shall serve certain subscribers, 
Chairman Bond announced. 


He announced that the commission 
rules the “convenience and necessity” 
of the Cheyenne Valley line sub- 
scribers demands that they be given 
good telephone service and that they 
have a right to negotiate with either 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
or the Cleo Springs Telephone Ex- 
change for construction of a company- 
owned line to serve them, regardless of 
where the boundary line between the 
Cleo Springs and the Fairview ex- 
changes is located. 

The commission overruled a request 
from the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. attorney that it reserve its de- 
cision in the case until after the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court has decided the 
Nicoma Park case which involves simi- 
lar legal questions relating to the valid- 
ity of telephone exchange boundary 
lines as agreed upon between telephone 
companies. 


Vv 


Commission to Investigate 
Hamilton, Ohio, Service 

A representative of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission will confer with 
Hamilton, Ohio, officials regarding im- 
proved service there by the Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Telephone Co., ac- 
cording to a communication received 
by Mayor William Beckett from H. L. 
Mason, commission chairman. 

Mayor Beckett had filed a complaint 
with Gov. Frank Lausche concerning 
the poor service rendered at Hamilton 
and the general opinion that a reduc- 
tion in rates should be made unless 
the service were improved. This com- 
plaint was forwarded by the governor 
to the utilities commission. 
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Monterey, Tenn., to Install 
Dial Service 

Application of Southern Continental 
Telephone Co. to install a dial tele- 
phone system at Monterey, Tenn., has 
been approved by the Railroad & Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of the State 
of Tennessee, Commissioner John C. 
Hammer announced June 26. 


The commission also ordered the 
company to install immediately an ad- 
ditional Monterey-Cookeville toll circuit 
and a direct Monterey-Crossville toll 
circuit. 

Rates ranging from $2.75 to $4.75 a 
month were approved by the commis- 
sion for the new Monterey dial service 
when it is established. 


Vv 


Subscribers Protest Service 
At Farmville, N. C. 

A protest against present long dis- 
tance telephone service of the Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Farm- 
ville, N. C., has been filed with the 
North Carolina Utilities Commission, 
which has been asked to aid in efforts 
to get better service for the town. 

The protest was filed by the Farm- 
ville Chamber of Commerce in behalf 
of various civic and business organi- 
zations, and is based on the fact that 
there is no long distance operator in 
Farmville and all calls must be placed 
either through Wilson or Greenville, 
causing much loss of time and delays. 


vv 


Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. 
To Serve Bear Lake 

The Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. 
has received approval of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Utility Commission to 
furnish service in the borough of Bear 
Lake and vicinity, Warren County, 
with unattended dial central offices. 


The Bear Lake Telephone Co. for- 
merly maintained an exchange there 
but abandoned service in 1944. 


vv 


Commission Head Resigns 

L. Harold Anderson, president of the 
California Railroad Commission, July 
9 announced his resignation as a mem- 
ber of that commission, and stated he 
had accepted a position as vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
effective August 1. Prior to his ap- 
pointment to the commission, Mr. And- 
erson had for more than 19 years 
served the city of Palo Alto in various 
engineering and executive capacities 
dealing particularly with the adminis- 
tration of the gas, electric and water 
utility services of that city. 
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Sturgis low chair 
for operators 


The famous Sturgis Low Chairs are a 
able for immediate delivery. These 
are particularly suitable for chief o 
tors, information operators, etc. They 
sure proper posture, increased comfort 
lead to higher efficiency. 

As in the case of Sturgis Standard Opeq 
tor Chairs, the Low Chairs also featuj 
durability and low maintenance costs. 
The No. 876-A has an adjustable s 
height from 17 to 21 inches. It's a sim 
matter to adjust the back without tools 
special keys. The frame is made of |” sa 
































tubing, welded throughout. A choice Even 
; are ; ‘ Zinc 

either imitation or genuine leather is 4 Th 
fered. The plaited back and full saddle s4 * 
are padded with curled hair. Seat measu ~~ 
1514” x 1634”. ea 
Available only through the 

exclusive distributors, 
STROMBERG-CARLSON Relic 
econ 
Order your Sturgis Low Chairs or 
Standard now! 
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@ ratchet handle slack puller 
made by Cable Spinning Equipment Co. 


The same dependable Slack Pul- 
ler, but with a ratchet added. This 
type of handle enables the opera- 
tor to pull slack with the Little 
Giant Slack Puller, requiring even 
less effort than would be needed 
with the conventional model. 


The correct tool for those who use the 
Puller day after day. 


sturgis metal chairs! 


Now you can procure the No. 435-A Stur- 
gis Metal Operators Chairs! Over the years 
these chairs have demonstrated their value 
in lower fatigue and, therefore, higher ef- 
ficiency—plus low maintenance costs. 

Sturdy and comfortable, these chairs have 
a base of 1” diameter steel tubing, with the 
circular footrest of 34” steel tubing. The 
joints are all smoothly welded throughout. 
Hair pad seat, 1614” wide and 1414” deep, 
is covered with genuine brown leather. 


The curved back, 8” high, 13” wide, is 


@ reliable zinc cable hangers 


INSURE NO SHEATH CUTTING 
NO CREEPING 
NO RUSTING 


a AVAd @) FACTORY, GENERAL OFFICES: ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


\ 


Even badly worn cables hung with Reliable 
Zinc Cable Hangers will last much longer. 
The reason is merely that all cable move- 
ment that results in wear and sheath cutting 
is eliminated, because the cable is rigidly 
bound to the messenger. This is also an add- 
ed lightning protection—a solid ground is 
established between messenger and cable. 


Reliable Zinc Cable Hangers are strong, 
economical, and easy to install. 


The four simple steps above clearly 
illustrate the simplicity of a Reliable 
Zinc Cable installation. 


“RELIABLE” Identifies the Quality 


\N FRANCISCO 3; IN CANADA 





STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 


plaited in genuine brown leather over 
curled hair padding. 


Chair Height Specifications 


Seat Height Footrest Height 
Adjustment from Floor 


18” to 22”... 
Oe Gee 444.- 
>| 
24” to 28”... 

ot > ee 
oe 


Order your Sturgis Chairs today from 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Exclusive Distributors 
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THESE 6 


LITTLE POINTS 
will help you get 
Longer Pole Life 











@ These six little 4% in. x % 
in. steel points on the Multi- 

point Cant Hook take a sure, 
firm grip on any pole from 
| ||) the smallest up to the big 
\\| 22-inch ones. They make no 
| \\| deep stab through the pole’s 
| | creosote surface treatment 
| to let in moisture and air 
I which encourage rot. With 
|| ||| automatic release for quick 
action, the SturdE Multi- 
point Cant Hook is easy to 
use; crews like the steady, 
| firm grip it takes and holds. 
| | This SturdE Multipoint 
| Cant Hook is being speci- 
1 | fied by more and more utili- 
HY ties because it is a real time 
and money saver. Manufac- 
tured by The American Fork 
and Hoe Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Makers of True 
Temper Products. 


STURDF TOOLS 


@ TRUE TEMPER 
Prooucr 








| fe 


















Exclusive SturdE 
feature... six little 
steel points grip pole 
firmly but don't 
pierce creosoted sur- 
face. Points are 
easily renewable. 
Made in three sizes, 
small, medium, 
large, to handle all 
boles up to 22 inch. 
Hickory or maple 
handles. Automatic 
release makes for 
ease and speed in use. 





























JOSLYN MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 
20 North Wacker Drive + Chicago, Illinois 


Branches and Wareh 





with Complete 
Stocks in Principal Cities of the United States 





Pennsylvania Hotels Object 
To Telephone Rate Plan 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania is seeking to deprive the Penn- 
sylvania Public Utility Commission of 
its jurisdiction over telephone rates to 
hotels, the Pennsylvania Hotels Asso- 
ciation maintained July 13. (TELEPH- 
ONY, May 25, page 50.) 

The contention was made by attor- 
neys for the association in a brief 
filed with the commission opposing a 
motion of the telephone company to 
dismiss the complaint of 55 Pennsyl- 
vania hotels against what they charged 
was the company’s failure to file a full 
tariff rate. 


Vv 


Government Order Ends 
Priority Calls 

Priority telephone toll service has 
been discontinued, effective July 15, by 
a Board of War Communications order 
restricting the use of priorities to calls 
made regarding the Army and Navy, 
disasters like hurricanes and earth- 
quakes and matters affecting public se- 
curity. 

Priority No. 3, originally established 
to serve firms engaged in war produc- 
tion, has been used in reconversion 
work up to now. 


Vv 


Pennsylvania Independent 
Changes Hands 

The Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission in an order May 23 approved 
the transfer of possession of the Moore 
Telephone System by Frank N. and 
Ida E. Moore to Fred M. and Fern V. 
Cowan, and transfer of the interest of 
Fred M. to Fern V. Cowan. 

The Moore company operates two ex- 
changes in Pennsylvania, Rome and 
Warren Center, Bradford County; and 
one exchange at Nichols, Tioga County, 
mM &. 

Vv 


Minnesota Independent Sold 

Sale of the Belgrade & Northeastern 
Telephone Co., operating in Stearns 
County, Minn., to the Commercial Tele- 
phone Co., Belgrade, was approved 
July 11 by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission after joint ap- 
plication by both parties. Rates of the 
Commercial Telephone Co. now on file 
with- the commission are effective in 
the new territory. 


Vv 


Asks Higher Rates 

Scheduled to be heard by the Indi- 
ana Public Service Commission is the 
request of the Arlington (Ind.) Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase 
rates. 


Higher Rates Approved 
For St. Peter, Ill. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has authorized the St. Peter (Ill.) Tele. 
phone Co. to make the following sched. 
ule of annual telephone rates: Private 
line, business, $21; party line, business, 
$18; residence, $15; rural, $15. 

The engineering staff of the com. 
mission says the increase will allow 
the company $384 a year for federal 
tax and return on investment. 


Vv 


Eastern Indiana Company Asks 
To Purchase Advance Co. 

The Eastern Indiana Telephone Co., 
Winchester, has asked the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission for authority 
to purchase the assets of the Advance 
Telephone Co., which operates all rural 
lines in the rural area adjacent to Win- 
chester; to substitute full automatic 
dial for manual service and to estab- 
lish new tariffs for such service. 


Vv 


Proposes Bond Issue 

Two States Telephone Co., Tex- 
arkana, Ark., has asked the Arkansas 
Department of Public Utilities for au- 
thority to issue $650,000 of first mort- 
gage, 30-year sinking fund 2% per cent 
bonds. The fund will be used by the 
company to extend and improve service, 
including conversion from manual to 
dial instruments, and to reimburse its 
treasury for funds already expended 
for these purposes. 


Vv 


Lunch at Post Compensable 

In a ruling June 3 in the case of 
Donza v. Mercantile Ship Repair Co. 
the New York City Court held that an 
employe who eats his lunch at his post 
in a period when he may neither ab- 
sent himself nor be temporarly relieved 
for a definite prescribed time, must 
receive working time compensation for 
this period under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 

July 1: Granted American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Long Lines Depart- 
ment, emergency authority to operate 
line of Jamestown Telephone Co. be- 
tween Jamestown and Chautauqua, 
_  - 


IHinois Commerce Commission 

July 23: Hearing on complaint of 
R. & H. Publishing Co., concerning 
threatened discontinuance of service by 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

September 17: Hearings on applica- 
tions of Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 
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Kansc: Corporation Commission 
July 30: Hearing on application of 


Linwood (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain rate changes. 
July 30: Hearing on application of 


American Telephone Co. for permission 
to install dial automatic service at 
Portis and file new schedule of rates. 


Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission 


July 30: Hearing on application of 


Hector (Minn.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to establish exchange in Cos- 
mos 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
September 7: Application of Fred 
Barrett to require Oklahoma Automatic 
Telephone Co. to restore service at 
Clarita. Continued from July 16. 
September 16: Application of P. B. 
Odum for telephone service from South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., at Okla- 
homa City. Continued from July 17. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

July 23: Hearing on application of 
Beef River Valley Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. 

July 23: Hearing on application of 
Norwalk (Wis.) Independent  Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase 
rates. 


Vv 


Asks Unions to Withhold 
Wage Demands 

It is reported Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach has asked labor unions 
to withhold any wage demands until 
the uncertainty of price control has 
been resolved, stating: 


“For labor unions now to make wage 
demands based on the uncertain con- 
ditions would only add to the confu- 
sion. It is my considered judgment that 
such action now would be detrimental 
to the best interest of the unions and 
their memberships.” 


Vv 


Kittanning, Pa., Company 
Plans Extensive Improvements 

Extensive improvements to be made 
within the next three or four years by 
the Kittanning (Pa.) Telephone Co. 
will include new toll and local switch- 
board; replacement of open wire cir- 
cuits between Kittanning and Leech- 
burg with cable; new toll lines and 
new cable circuits. 

K. Ben Schotte, company vice presi- 
dent, who succeeded his father, the late 
Karl B. Schotte, as general manager 
said that the cable installation would 
reduce the number of subscribers on 
rural circuits to the prewar average of 
10. He revealed that some rural lines 
now have 17 and 18 subscribers on a 
circuit. 

E. S. Hutchison, company treasurer, 
was named to fill the position of presi- 
dent, vacated by the death of the elder 
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Mr. Schotte. Harry A. Montgomery 
was named treasurer and Charles R. 
Moesta was appointed a director to 
serve until the next stockholders’ meet- 
ing. Other directors are Mr. Schotte, 
Mr. Hutchison, Mr. Montgomery, Willis 
H. Heilman, James Ellermeyer and 
John W. Rohrer. 

The company operates exchanges at 
Kittanning, Ford City, Apollo, Leech- 
burg, Rural Valley and East Brady, 
Pa. 


Vv 


Canadian Operator 
Still Active at 91 

The oldest telephone operator in 
North America—91-year-old Miss Tillie 
Bretz of Desbarats, 28 miles east of 
Sault St. Marie, Ontario, is still very 
much on the active list. 

When a recent fire swept through the 
business block of Desbarats causing an 
estimated $300,000 damage, she stayed 
at her post while the flames ate through 
building after building. 

She has been the village telephone 
operator since telephones were intro- 
duced there in 1914, 
taken a vacation or lost a day from 
work through illness. Once she fell and 
broke her right arm. She had the arm 
put in a cast, and, with a leather loop 
attached to it to catch the switchboard 
key, she stayed on the job. 


and has never 


She ignores talk of retirement and 
divides her time between her telephone 
job and her garden and _ hot-house, 
which villagers say produce the best 
flowers in Northern Ontario. 
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CPA Approves Bell Plans 
For Boston Operating Center 
Construction of the foundation for a 
14-story key operating center in long 
distance dialing by the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Boston, 
Mass., has been approved by the Civil- 
ian Production Administration, and ex- 
cavation will begin as soon as possible. 
The project to erect the building and 
equip it will cost about $18,000,000, of 
which about half will represent equip- 
ment. This is the largest feature of the 
company’s $200,000,000 program to ex- 
pand and modernize telephone facilities 
during the next five or six years in all 
of New England except Connecticut. 
The new Boston building will occupy 
a ground area 180 ft. square, and with 
penthouse will about 230 ft. 
addition to serving the met- 
ropolitan Boston area will pave the 
way for extending the system of oper- 
ator toll dialing throughout five states. 
Ultimately it will become a part of a 
nationwide toll dialing network. 
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OUR COMPLETE 
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Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 

ON Ga THE NEON GLOW 
LOCATES TROUBLE INSTANTLY 


indicates hot or grounded 
wires. Tells AC from DC. 





superior to ordinary 
clumsy test bulb. Indispens- 
able ta shop 


or home. The 
onl ket-size tester with 
PATENTED SAFETY FEA- 
TURE. 


life-time guarantee. 
List $1.50. Purchase 
thru electrical dealers. 

at. No. 1,778,883. 


RTC-2 VINCENT 


RARE GAS RELAY 





for harmonic or coded 
bells. Dual purpose device 
which economically  im- 
proves both ringing and 
transmission on party lines. 
NO MOVING PARTS. Fully 
guaranteed. Can be in- 
stalled in a minute. 


L. S$. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


200 Central Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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than any other frvinter 


RR Donnelley ¥ Sons 
Company 
350 6. 22nd St, Chicago 
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Two millionth telephone of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. is put in service at farm home of Harry 





Cronister, 12 miles northwest of Springfield. in photo, left to right are: G. R. TITUS, manager of 
Illinois Bell's Springfield area; A. H. MELLINGER, president of Illinois Bell; DAVE KOMYATHY, 
installer; MRS. CRONISTER; MR. CRONISTER, and HUGH W. CROSS, lieutenant governor of Illinois. 


Illinois Bell Installs 
2,000,000th Telephone 


Another important milestone in the 
history of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. was reached July 16 when the com- 
pany’s two millionth telephone was in- 
stalled in the farm home of Harry 
Cronister, 12 miles northwest of 
Springfield, Ill. 

An afternoon program was held at 
the Cronister farm to celebrate the oc- 
casion, with Illinois state officials, agri- 
cultural and farm association leaders, 
Bell and Independent telephone offi- 
cials, and members of the Cronister 
family present. A. H. Mellinger, presi- 
dent of Illinois Bell, presented the tele- 
phone to Mrs. Cronister after a com- 
pany installer, Dave Komyathy, con- 
nected and tested the instrument. 


Mrs. Cronister made the first call 
over the telephone to an aunt, Mrs. 
Herman Schafer in Grand Island, Neb. 
Following this, several other demon- 
stration calls were made, and then the 
entire group returned to Springfield 
for a special dinner at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel. Later, an evening meet- 
ing was held, at which the Bell System 
film, “The Farmer’s Telephone” was 
shown, and a lecture demonstration 
“Magic of Communication” given. 


At the afternoon program, the actual 
installation was preceded by demon- 
strations of earth boring and wire lay- 
ing equipment. Attention was called 
to the use of this equipment in the 
company’s rural program. The Illinois 
Bell now serves about 55,000 telephones 
in rural areas—an all-time high. The 


company’s $3,000,000 program to pro- 
vide more and better service in rural 
areas has for one of its goals the in- 
stallation of 21,000 new telephones in 
the next three years. This activity is 
part of the Bell System’s $100,000,000 
rural telephone expansion and improve- 
ment program. 

To provide the Cronister and neigh- 
boring farm homes with telephone serv- 
ice, it was necessary to build several 
miles of new line. Long span construc- 
tion has been employed throughout. The 
job involved the setting of 80 poles, 
and the use of 4,000 pounds of copper- 
steel line wire. Work of rebuilding a 
portion of a pole line out of Cantrall, 
Ill., and extension of the line to serve 
this territory began in June. 

In addition to Mr. and Mrs. Cron- 
ister, the household includes a daughter 
and Mrs. Cronister’s father, and also a 
son, Donald, and his wife. Several gen- 
erations of the Cronister family have 
lived and farmed in this immediate 
area. The location of the farm is in- 
timately associated with young Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The Cronister home is 
situated on a knoll over-looking the 
Sangamon River, which flows past the 
farm. In the early 1830’s, Lincoln fre- 
quently went by this spot on flatboats 
and steamboats while living in the vil- 
lage of New Salem, just five miles 
down the river. It was there Lincoln 
clerked in a store, met Ann Rutledge, 
started his career as a lawyer and first 
entered politics. The state of Illinois 
has reconstructed the village as & 
memorial to Lincoln, and it is visited 
annually by thousands. 
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FAHNESTOCK 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Type 3-A 
Arrester Relay 











SOLD BY @ The No. 3-A Arrester Relay will be found 


invaluable where communication circuits are sub- 


* f ST . be » co A | L R 0 A D ject to frequent and heavy induction from power 


circuits. Their efficiency under such conditions is 


SUPPLY COMPANY attested to by their use for many years by the 


railroads and by telephone and telegraph com- 


2360 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE panies. This relay will pull up within a cycle on 


currents of |-!/2 amperes or more and will release 


ral CHICAGO 8. ILLIN aS when the current reduces to 0.4 ampere. 
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Ad in "Telephony" Pays 
Off for I. W. Newburg 

TELEPHONY is gratified to learn that 
as a result of an advertisement car- 
ried in its classified section, I. W. New- 
burg, formerly of McKees Rock, Pa., 
now is manager of the Oneida (IIll.) 
Telephone Exchange. 

In notifying TELEPHONY of his 
change in address, Mr. Newburg 
stated: “I wish to tell you that my 
job was obtained through an adver- 
tisement in TELEPHONY. I felt you 
people should receive a vote of thanks 
on the good work your ads are doing.” 

TELEPHONY has always endeavored 
to serve the industry faithfully and 
selflessly and letters such as Mr. New- 
burg’s are proof that our efforts do 
bear fruit. 


Vv 


Gilbert Lewis Leaves 
Southern Continental 

Gilbert Lewis, district manager for 
the Southern Continental Telephone Co. 
at Campbellsville, Ky., resigned Feb- 
ruary 1, to accept a position as plant 
manager with the Florida Telephone 
Corp., Ocala, Fla. 

Mr. Lewis had been with the South- 
ern Continental company for the past 
19 years, the last eight years as dis- 
trict manager for the Somerset and 





GILBERT LEWIS 


Campbellsville, Ky., districts. Prior to 
his employment with Southern Con- 
tinental he was associated with South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
VV 

AT&T Quarterly 
Earnings Rise 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for the June quarter of 1946 had a net 
income of $44,465,000, equal to $2.19 a 
share on the outstanding stock. This 





compared with a net of $43,051,559, or 
$2.18 a share for the corresponding 
period last year. 


The company announced that ficures 
for June, 1946, were partly estimated, 
Operating revenues for the June quar- 
ter were $52,539,000, compared with 
$60,255,959 last year. Net operating 
income was $7,176,000 as against $6,- 
021,734 a year ago. Net income of the 
Bell System, which includes American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its 
principal subsidiaries, for the three 
months ended May 31 totaled $46,414. 
806, equal to $2.29 a share on the out- 
standing stock of the parent company, 

Walter Gifford, president of the 
AT&T, in a letter to stockholders said 
the demand for telephone service in the 
first half of 1946 increased far beyond 
all previous records. The company, he 
declared, added 1,700,000 telephones, 
more than twice any previous six 
months gain, and has been able to take 
care of all but about one-fourth of the 
more than 2,000,000 customers whose 
applications were held for lack of 
facilities on VJ-day. 

In order to help finance the com- 
pany’s $2,000,000,000 postwar construc- 
tion program it proposed to sell $125,- 
000,000 of debentures soon. The issue 
when it comes to the market will be 
the largest utility request for new 
money since the end of the waz 


Vv 


Bell of Canada Encourages 
Good Telephone Usage 

As part of its campaign to encour- 
age good telephone usage, the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, is running a series of advertise- 
ments in rural community’ weekly 
newspapers throughout Ontario and 
Quebec under the caption “Customers’ 
Suggestion Corner!” 

One advertisement suggests the com- 
pany devise some means of curing the 
gossiping that takes place on rural 
lines. Other suggestions featured are 
prevention of children using the tele- 
phone as a plaything, and finding a 
way to enable neighbors who must 
listen in, to at least repeat correctly 
what they hear. 


Vv 


Ashtabula, Ohio, Company 
Installs Dial Equipment 

The Ashtabula (Ohio) Telephone Co. 
has completed installation of approxi- 
mately one-third of the dial telephones 
needed to convert to a full automatic 
system, J. D. Bonnar, company man- 
ager, reported July 13. 

Approximately 8,000 stations must 
be equipped with dials prior to placing 
the new system into operation. 
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Restore Japan's Ruined 
Telephone System 

Deliberate neglect of telephone serv- 
ice to civilians by the Japanese during 
the war did almost as much to ruin the 
communication system in Japan as 
American bombs, the U. S. War De- 
partment has found. 

At the beginning of the war the Jap- 
anese military government took over 
all branches of communication, and ci- 
vilian service was allowed to run down 
to such an extent that it was in a de- 
plorable state of disrepair when hos- 
tilities ceased. 

The resulting disruption, plus bomb 
damage to substantial portions of the 
telephone system, has compelled Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s Army of Occupation 
there to embark on an extensive pro- 
gram to rebuild telephone facilities and 
streamline communications. 

At the request of Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson, several Bell Sys- 
tem specialists recently went to Japan 
to supervise telephone system recon- 
struction. They are also advising as to 
ways of speeding up operating methods 
of the Japanese and proper training of 
communications personnel. 


Vv 
Ohio Towns Plan Radio System 


Plans are under way for a “metro- 
politan” two-way radio system for nine 
villages in the eastern part of Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio, to give faster and 
more efficient police protection to the 
small municipalities. If the plans go 
through, equipment, etc., will be leased 
from the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and 
cost will be pro-rated among the sub- 
urbs. 


VV 
Rehabilitate Lines 


Rehabilitation of exchange and toll 
lines of the Grant County Telephone 
Exchange, Sheridan, Ark., will be un- 
der way soon, a company official stated, 
thereby aiding in rendering telephone 
service to all rural residents who desire 
it. 


Vv 





Answers to Traffic Questions 
on Page 24 

(1) Please refer to Preface for 
the answer to this question. 

(2) No. 

(3) This action is taken so 
that the operator will not forget 
to challenge upon receipt of a 
disconnect signal. 

(4) We should comply with 
her request. 

(5) Yes. 
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WIRE and CABL 





Among the many kinds of telephone wire and cable you can get via 
Graybar are those described below. 

Turn to Graybar for all your telephone supplies. The Graybar 
Telephone Specialist near you offers expert aid in their selection 
and application, and delivery from our near-by warehouse will often 
save you time. That goes for lighting fixtures and lamps, too. We 
offer the widest selection available anywhere. Graybar Electric 


Company. Executive offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


4608 


TELEPRENE DROP WIRE 


This new type of Whitney Blake = 
Long Life Drop Wire has no outer | ' 

braid—because none is needed. The 
tough outer jacket (on both paral- 


lel and twisted pair) is highly re- 


sistant to weather and is also flame- 





a whe 


resistant. Other advantages are higher compression resistance and enduring 


adhesion between insulation and conductors. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
TELEPHONE CABLES 


Included in this line — engineered 
and produced by the pioneer and 
leader in telephone-cable develop- 
ment — are (1) lead-covered, pulp- 


insulated cables (quadded or non- 





quadded) for aerial or underground 
uses; (2) lead-covered, textile-insulated switchboard cables; (3) single 


and double wire-armored submarine cables. 














For Better Ringing 


Service 





Converts commercial AC serv- 
ice to powerful ringing current. 





Many Exclusive Features 


® Nothing to Adjust ® No Radio 

Interference @ Field Tested 

®@ Economical ® Quiet Operation 
® No Routine Maintenance. 


ALSO PULSATORS 
Sold by Leading Distributors 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LORAIN, OHIO 









-MODEL 2451 


The operator's choice. One of 

two models. Adjustable in 

height. Rolled steel con- 

struction. Comfort speeds 
-= 
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CHAIR COMPANY 


1203 CHARLOTTE STREET © KANSAS CiTY «& mo, 
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VETERANS WANT TELEPHONE WORK 


N AN effort to be of assistance to returning veterans, as well as to 

telephone companies which have a manpower shortage, we expressed 
to the Office of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army our willingness 
to publish the names and addresses of Signal Corps men who desire to 
enter telephone work. The Chief Signal Officer accepted our offer and 
advertisements were run in the post papers of Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
and Camp Crowder, Mo., announcing our plan. To date we have received 
letters from several discharged Signal Corps men, asking that they be 
listed. It is suggested that any telephone operating or manufacturing 
company desiring men with their qualifications write them immediately. 
(Previous names were published in the November 3 and 17, December 
1, 15 and 29, 1945; January 5 and February 9 issues.) 


* 


S/SGT. NORMAN WEINER, 
12158575, 120 POWELL ST.,, 
BROOKLYN 12, N. Y. Army 
Signal Corps experience as con- 
tact termination negotiator at 
Signal Corps Settlement Agency, 
materials expediter at the Signal 
Corps Philadelphia procurement 
district and telegraph and wire- 
less telegraph instructor. Thor- 
ough knowledge of executive and 
office affairs. Prior to Army was 
statistician (compiling and graph- 
ic); bookkeeper and office assist- 
ant and U. S. government in- 
spector of engineering materials. 
Prefers position in New York 
City, Newark or Philadelphia. 


T/SGT. JAMES M. LOWERY, 
JR., 812 McCarn Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn. Prior to army service, had 
six months’ experience as cable 
helper, three years as installer of 
central office equipment, six 
months as wire and radio tech- 
nician. While in the army, served 
as instructor in telephone com- 
munications for 14 months, also 
worked for 12 months as section 
chief of installations and repairs 
and central office work. 


LEO E. SWANDICK, BOX 62, 
MOUNTAINTOP, PA. Radio op- 
erator and electrician for three 
years in Tank Battalion of Ar- 
mored Division. Prefers work in 
New York State, New England or 
Middle West. 


J, MAURICE R. DESCHENER, 
31 HAINES ST., NASHUA, N. H. 
Army Signal Corps experience as 
radar repairman. Would like to 
enter FM, television or communi- 
cations industry. Twenty-three 
years of age; plans to study elec- 
tronics engineering in spare time. 


JOHN J. BYRNES, JR., 67 
POMRAP AVE., JERSEY CITY, 
N. J. Former member of Signal 
Corps. Interested in connecting 
with operating company in any 
capacity. 

* ~ . 

I. T. SHAPIRO, 1815 MORRIS 
AVE., BRONX 53, N. Y. Wants 
position as telephone engineer in 
East or Middle West. Has B.S. 
in EE.; in Army was student in- 
structor in basis wire, switchboard 
installation and operation and 
drafting with duties of training 
pole and field linemen, installers 
and draftsmen. Before entering 
service was junior telephone en- 
gineer for War Department, Sec- 
ond Service Command, _ with 
duties of planning, engineering, 
designing and estimating outside 
telephone plant and switchboard 
installations for harbor defenses 
in New York and Delaware. 
Twenty-eight years old; married. 


* ~ * 


WILLIS M. BELL, 941 MAR- 
KET ST., PASCAGOULA, MISS. 
Wants teletype mechanics work 
with operating company in south- 
ern district, preferably Ala., Ga., 
Miss. or La. Twenty weeks’ train- 
ing course at Camp Crowder, 
Mo.; five weeks’ practical field 
training. Three months’ main- 
tenance work on Guam. Six years’ 
experience as industrial electri- 
cian. 

* * + 


EARLE R. ELMER JR., 509 
COLUMBUS AVE., SYRACUSE 
10, N. Y. Five years’ experience 
as officer in Signal Corps. Super- 
vised field and permanent tele- 
phone installations. Electrical 
engineering graduate. Desires posi- 
tion with medium-sized Independ- 
ent company to learn all phases 
of business, with opportunity to 
become identified with company. 
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Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 

4 local manager of a larger 
telephone company was being 
hard pressed by an influential 
businessman for an _ out-of-turn 
telephone installation in his es- 
tablishment. To mollify the appli- 


cant the local manager wired his New Transformer ly pe 
home office: “FB1 applicant here SOLDERING GUN 






wants telephone installed out-of- 
turn. Wire instructions.” 























The superintendent in charge ~aeATS IN 
of such matters was on vacation il , 
but an employe in the office who S wan 
still had some things to learn SEC ow 
about telephone nomenclature re- 
plied: Release trigger and circuit breaks 
“If FBI wants telephone in- automatically. Intermittent heat saves 100 WATTS 
stalled by all means put it in im- power when continuous use is unnec- 115 VOLTS 
mediately.” essary. Fast heating, SPEED IRON is 60 CYCLES 
Was this employe’s face red always ready for use. 
when he was informed later that © SOLDER IN TIGHT PLACES—AROUND CORNERS ae 
the “Tes” in Ge tage fe © PERFECTLY BALANCED—EASY TO HANDLE menses ft 
ferred to Flat Business Rate, one- © STAYS TINNED—NO TIP BURNING neat waee - 
party service and not to the © LOW VOLTAGE, HIGH CURRENT FROM BUILT-IN TRANS- TIME 
famous federal crime detection FORMER 
agency. © IMPACT RESISTANT PLASTIC CASE AND HANDLE—STAYS we 
COOL SEE WHAT 
YOU SOLDER 
WELLER MFG. CO. 
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* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Chapman Chemical Co., until re- 
cently known as A. D. Chapman & Co., 


Inc., with headquarters in Chicago, and 

principal regional offices in Memphis, _¥ 
New Orleans, and Portland, announces 

its entry into the agricultural specialty YOURE “BRACKETED WITH THE BEST” 


field under the new agricultural chemi- 
ieal division in charge of Robert C. iF YOU'RE USING 
Harnden, until recently manager of the 
Dowicide division of the Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Michigan. 


The Chapman company, for the past 
12 years, has specialized in the wood 
preservative chemical field, and its 
products are now widely used among 
the sawmill, millwork and plywood 
plants, fibre insulation board mills, and 
pressure and nonpressure treating 
plants. It handles exclusively for the 
Dow Chemical Co. a number of chemi- 
cal preservatives to the forest products 
industry. 








Rainier brackets are sturdy and long lived. They're 
made of the best oak to be found for the purpose, 
carefully inspected for defects and possible weak- 
nesses before delivery. With Rainier brackets you 
are, truly, “bracketed with the best"—and it's a nice 
comfortable feeling to have. 


Next time you're replacing brackets— 
or have new construction—let Rainier 
carry the load for you. You'll find 
The initial agricultural line will con- maintenance costs less. 
sist of a relatively few new specialties, 
including 2,4-D and selective weed 
killers, new soil fumigants and insecti- 
cides. Entry into the agricultural 
chemical specialty field will give the 
Chapman company a broader scope of 
related activities, and better contact 
service to many of its existing outlets. 
, More attention now will be given to A U T () A | AT ! [ I | I [ T R | { 
) the distributor-dealer outlets, although 
: the industrial fields will be covered as SALES CORPORATION 


AMERICAN CROSSARM 
and CONDUIT COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
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General Electric Announces 
Small Selenium Rectifier 


A tiny selenium rectifier to replace 
rectifier-type tubes in portable and car 
radios has been announced by the 
Tungar & Metallic Rectifier Division of 
the General Electric Co. The new de- 
vice, the first of its kind, is said to 
make possible considerable more effi- 
cient and somewhat smaller radios. 


Tests, it is stated, show the operat- 
ing life expectancy of the midget recti- 


fier to be many times that of the 
conventional 117-volt filament tube 
which it replaces. The manufacturer 


states that because it is made entirely 
of metal, the rectifier will withstand 
rougher handling than the tube. 
Receivers using the new unit require 
no warm-up period and they become 
operative practically instantly. 
of five selenium dicsc 
made on aluminum base plates, con- 
nected in series, the rectifier measures 
only one inch in diameter and three- 
fourths inch long. Because of this, it 
can be mounted where a rectifier tube 
and socket will not fit. 


Consisting 


Installation is said to be simple. No 
socket or filament circuit is necessary 
and only a minimum of mounting 
hardware and two soldering operations 
are required. 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
7 * 
Northern White and Western Red 


Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


POLES 








B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine 
Beaument 


Plants 
Texas. r 


Poles. 
and Texarkana, 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Because it has no heat-producing 
filament, the rectifier eliminates exces- 
sive heat and is designed to with- 
stand safely the inverse peak voltages 
obtained when rectifying (half-wave) 
110-120 volts RMS and feeding into a 
capacitor as required in the various 
radio circuits when half-wave rectifi- 
cation of the AC line voltage is em- 
ployed. 

Continuous currents, it is claimed, up 
to 100 milliamperes can be obtained 
with a temperature rise well below the 
safe limits for selenium rectifiers. High 
momentary peak currents (as in charg- 
ing a condenser) are not detrimental 
to the unit. 

Development of the rectifier was be- 
gun many months ago and follows the 
pattern of GE rectifier design started 
before and continued through the war, 
it is said. An early company achieve- 
ment was a copper-oxide rectifier oc- 
cupying less than cubic inch of 
space that was designed for use in self- 
charging portable radios. During the 
war a special small selenium rectifier 
was developed and manufactured by 
the millions for army and navy prox- 
imity fuse bombs. 


Vv 


Graybar Electric Appoints 
N. E. Olsen and J. E. Carroll 

W. J. Drury, vice president and dis- 
trict manager for Graybar Electric Co. 
at New York City, has announced the 
following appointments: 

N. E. goes to New Haven, 
Conn., from Syracuse, N. Y., where he 
has been manager since 1930, and will 
replace G. C. Krenning, who died on 
June 20 after 
service. 

J. E. Carroll has appointed 
Syracuse manager replacing Mr. Olsen. 


one 


Olsen 


33 years of Graybar 


been 
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TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
TELEPHONE BLDG., DAYTON, OHIO 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pl., N.Y.C, 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms.. Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass, 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N. Y, 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, Ill. 
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UNDERGROUND | 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 

















FILMGRAPH PAT'D 
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eRecorders 


ECONOMICAL 
PERMANENT 
INSTANTANEOUS 
PLAY-BACK 


Conferen 


UNINTERRUPTED 
Longtime (up to!2 hours) Conference 
& Telephone Recordings onSafety Film 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 


MILES REPRODUCER CO.inc. 812 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 Dept. J 




















SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 
Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 

Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 
Engineer 
Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 
261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber prod- 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: 
New York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Eugene Ore. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 
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